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K thorndike uses simple 
words, such as the teacher, 
herself might use, and which 
most students are most likely 
to know, to convey at once 
the meanings of harder words. 


[° helping students get the meaning of words 
the THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY 


is an ever-present, always available teacher 


$K Thorndike uses explanatory 
phrases to expand the expla- 
nation just as any good teach- 
er might take time to do. 


</par sil/i2s)» 
su’ disdainf ; 
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Thorndike places the word 
in an illustrative sentence to 
make absolutely certain the 
meaning is clear. Making sure, 
is a job the teacher does, too. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 


ATLANTA 3 


We CAN promise 


early in 1947. 


that Prestwood’s Practice IN ENGuisu is worth waiting 
for, but we should NOT have promised fall publication. 
Printing space is not available, and we have had to put 
the book over until next year. 


Practice In ENG.isH is that workbook in fundamentals 
with more practice exercises than you usually find, and 
with a hard-to-beat teaching plan. Please watch for it 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


DALLAS } 


NEW YORK 10 


PHOTOPLAY GUIDES 


MUSIC ASSORTMENT: April Romance (Schubert), The Mikado, Moonlight Sonata (With Paderewski), 
They Shall Have Music(Jascha Heifetz), Saludos Amigos. 
5 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly 60c 50¢ 


FRENCH-SPANISH ASSORTMENT: Harvest (Guide in French), Les Miserables (Hugo), Marie An- 
toinette (French Revolution), A Tale of Two Cities, Saludos Amigos. 
5 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly 60c 50¢ 


DRAMA ASSORTMENT: Hollywood Cavalcade (History of the Movies), Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), 
The Mikado, As You Like It, Winterset (Maxwell Anderson), Pygmalion (Shaw), Stage Door (Kauf- 
man and Ferber), The Plough and the Stars, Anne of Green Gables (With Radio Play). 

9 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly 9 75¢ 


ELEMENTARY ASSORTMENT: Anne of Green Gables, Captains Courageous, Edison the Man, Robin 
Hood, Tom Sawyer Detective, The Wizard of Oz, Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave, Pinocchio, 


Snow White, Treasure Island, David Copperfield, Union Pacific. 
12 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.20 $1,090 


BIOGRAPHICAL ASSORTMENT: Conquest (Charles Boyer as Napoleon), Edison the Man, The Life 
of Emile Zola, Man of Conquest (Sam Houston), Marie Antionette, Moonlight Sonata (Paderewski), 
Queen of Destiny (Victoria), Stanley and Livingstone, Victoria the Great, Toast of New York, North- 
west Passage. 11 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.30 $1.00 


AUDITORIUM ASSORTMENT (16MM FILMS): Harvest, Julius Caesar, Moonlight Sonata, 23% 
Hours Leave, Union Pacific, Stanley & Livingstone, Give Me Liberty, A Tale of Two Cities, Mutiny on 
the Bounty, Servant of the People, Captains Courageous, The Good Earth, Men with Wings, Treasure 
Island, David Copperfield. 15 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.90 $1.25 


LITERATURE ASSORTMENT: Captains Courageous, The Citadel, Goodbye Mr. Chips, The Good Earth, 
Gunga Din, Kidnapped (Stevenson), Mutiny on the Bounty, Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), Robin Hood, 
Les Miserables, A Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Treasure Island, Human Comedy, Pygmalion, 
Tom Sawyer Detective. 16 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.70 $1.25 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING ASSORTMENT: Captains Courageous, The Citadel, Con- 
quest, Drums, Goodbye, Mr. Chips; Edison the Man, The Good Earth, Gunga Din, The Life of Emile 
Zola, Marie Antoinette, Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), The Mikado, Moonlight Sonata, Music for 
Madame, Mutiny on the Bounty, Northwest Mounted, Pinocchio, The Plough and the Stars, Pygmalion, 
Queen of Destiny, Victoria the Great, The Real Glory, Robin Hood, Saludos Amigos, Servant of the 


People, Snow White, Stanley and Livingstone, They Shall Have Music. 
28 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $3.30 $2 50 


SOCIAL STUDIES ASSORTMENT: Allegheny Uprising, Boys Town, Conquest (Charles Boyer as 
Napoleon), Drums (India), Give Me Liberty (Patrick Henry), The Good Earth (China), The Life of 
Emile Zola, Man of Conquest (Story of Sam Houston), Marie Antoinette, Men With Wings (History 
of Aviation), Mutiny on the Bounty (British History), Northwest Passage, The Plough and the Stars 
(Irish Rebellion), Queen of Destiny (Biography of Victoria), The Real Glory (Philippine Constabulary), 
Servant of the People (Adoption of the U. S. Constitution), Stanley and Livingstone, Toast of New 
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A Tale of Two Cities, Saludos Amigos, Winterset, Gunga Din. 
32 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $3.50 $2.50 
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Good Literature to Build Good Will 


THE WORLD LITERATURE 


Timely new anthologies for the early high-school years. Now for the first 
time a wealth of truly interesting reading takes boys and girls to different 
parts of our own Hemisphere and to distant parts of the world, shows 
them how other people live, think, work, play. 

Combine a discriminating selection of American and English literature 
with the literature of other peoples in translation and stories about those 
people. Much of the content is NEW—has never before appeared in 
high-school anthologies. Many MODERN AUTHORS. 


I. WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
ll. BEYOND THE SEAS 


Just Published 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 . New York 11 . Chicago 16 . Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 . Columbus 16 . San Francisco 5 


Webster’s 
Students Dictionary 


1945 Edition @ More than 57,000 vocabulary entries, selected on 
the basis of their occurrence, and the unusually 
wide range of synonyms, and the clarity of their 
presentation, make this dictionary a favorite with 
English teachers. As a language guide it has no 


American peer; it gives the type of grammatical identifica- 
tion essential for today’s English classes. The 
8 oO ok New Words section gives the current terms. 
Based on Webster’s New International Diction- 


ary, Second Edition, it presents the authen- 


Com pa ny ticity teachers want for their students. 


“The Supreme Authority” 


IDYLLS OF 
THE KING 


—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


WEBSTER'S 
NEWINTERNATIONAL] 
DICTIONARY 

Second Edition? Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 


Nohie Nohic by Ward & Bernard 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
: Pri 1.32 Up to date: the only entirely revised 
rice, $1. and rewritten unabridged dictionary 


in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
foundation book 
of education.” 


Here is the newest addition to our famous 
Comparative Classics Series and promises to 
be the most popular. Here we find the 
romantic charm of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son’s Idylls combined with the modern 
masterpiece of Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
The King’s Henchman, which gained world 
acclaim when it was produced as an opera 
at the Metropolitan. Everyone who has Compiled by the 
read this book thrills to the universal ap- famous Merriam- 


peal of love, chivalry, and intrigue inter- Webster editorial ] 
woven in each. staff; the product 


of over a century of (im 


Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘'E]’’ dictionary - making 
experience. 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. Write for Booklet E. 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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PRECISION TOOLS FOR TEACHING ENGLISH 


In any field of work, the objectives are best realized by the use of precision 
tools, specifically designed for the task at hand. We offer you some precision tools 
specifically designed to achieve the aims of your high school English courses. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 
By RUDOLPH W. CHAMBERLAIN 


A series of well-selected, well-edited anthologies, based on an analysis of 
leading courses of study. Each type of literature, each author, and each 
selection is introduced by a clear and instructive discussion in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s charming and inimitable style. To read these books is to 
become familiar with the best of English and American literature. The 
final book of the series contains an outstanding, full, yet concise survey of 
the entire English and American literary field. Widely used throughout 
the entire United States. Books Nine, Ten, Eleven, and Twelve for 
Grades Nine, Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK and THOMAS CAULEY 


Combined texts and workbooks, providing full material for a complete, 
well-balanced course in English. Include materials and instruction for 
work in literary appreciation, library usage, written composition, oral 
English, word mastery, grammar, and other aspects of the subject. Built 
in harmony with An Experience Curriculum in English, prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Use of these combined texts and 
workbooks precludes the use of either a separate workbook or a separate 
text. Book I for Grades Nine and Ten; Book II for Grades Eleven and 
Twelve. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° ATLANTA . DALLAS 


Build Spelling Proficiency and Develop Vocabularies with 


RETAIL 


WHOLESALE 80c 


page illustrated 
catalog, containing descriptions 
of all Steck publications. 


A new approach to high school spelling, Gateways To Correct Spelling, intro- 
duces rapid-fire methods and up-to-date words. It is the only speller to use the 
practical whole-word, hard-spot method patterned according to the best es 
techniques established by spelling research. It will help your students to . 


@ Stop making mistakes in spelling. @ Expand their business and general 
@ Learn the key words in 37 
chief fields of modern business. 


LOGICALLY ORGANIZED FOR EFFECTIVE USE 


PART I, The Main Gateway, covers basic spelling and offers detailed 
learning exercises on each of the 720 words which cause four-fifths of 
all mistakes in spelling. 

PART II, The Technical Gateway, covers an additional 650 words 
most essential to everyday business, secre- 
tarial, and literary writing, and provides 
advanced training in practical spelling and 
$1.00 dictionary habits. 


PART III, The Open Gateway, presents an 


Write for free 80- ‘ 
; up-to-date selection of key words taken 
FR & from the 37 chief categories of work, play, COMPANY 


study, and social life. 


spelling vocabularies through the 
use of scientific methods of word 


study. 


Dublishers 
AUSTIN TEXAS 


JUST 
OFF PRESS 


ADAPTA- 
TIONS 


so popular with pupils and teachers 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, Eliot 
Adapted by Holmes 


LORNA DOONE, Blackmore 
Adapted by Carlin and Christ 


JANE EYRE, Bronté 
Adapted by Carlin and Christ 


Let us keep good reading alive 


For copies on approval and a list of recent 
English publications write to 


Globe Rook C, 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
IN LANGUAGE 


Elementary 


SHARP'S USEFUL LANGUAGE 


Each workbook presents interesting, carefully 
graded exercises on the fundamentals of functional 
grammar, punctuation, and usage. Selection of 
skills for practice is based upon a wide examina- 
tion of the leading syllabi and courses of study. 
Each book begins with a diagnostic test, ends 
with an achievement test. For use with any 
basic texts. Grade 3 through 8. Testbooks and 
Manuals. Write for examination copies. 


High School 
SHARP’S USEFUL ENGLISH 


These workbooks provide a complete sequential 
program for the four high school years. Books I 
and II present the fundamental problem of cor- 
rectness, commonly stressed at these levels. In 
Book III emphasis is shifted from correctn&s to 
effectiveness of expression. Book IV presents 
functional grammar and usage. For use with any 
basic texts. Books I through IV. Testbooks and 
Manuals. 


Write for examination copies and free catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gateways to 
( 
THREE 
M 
ORE 


Just Published! 


The Herztage of 
WORLD LITERATURE 


E. A. Cross and Neat M. Cross 


Selections from the world’s great literature were made which are related to 
the problems of living in a democracy in the world of today. Among the 
writings are those of Plato, Aeschylus, Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, Dante, Sir 
Thomas More, and readings from the Bible. Other writers include Aesop, 
Cervantes, Moliéere, Goethe, Ibsen, Saint-Exupéry, Tagore, Lin Yutang, 
Jefferson, Thomas Wolfe, Edward Bok, Thomas Mann, and Albert Einstein. 


Illustrated by GEORGE M. RICHARDS 


In the series: LITERATURE: 
A Series of Anthologies. Grades 7-12 
General Editor, E. A. Cross 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta - San Francisco 
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No Excuses! 


We have a good supply of 


Cumulative Reading Record 
on hand, and can ship 
promptly. 


September is the time to in- 
stall this popular, inexpen- 
sive teacher's aid. 


$3.50 per hundred 
Sample free 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
211 W. 68th Street Chicago 21 


Juvenile Delinquency 
The Library Habit? 


(They seldom go together) 
OUR PROGRAM for building a good leisure 

habit: 
1. Regular use of the library, 
a book every two weeks. 


2. Regular reporting, 
by brief and fair objective tests. 


3. Regular cumulative records, 
of each student’s reading. 


4. Regular guidance by the teacher, 
to better and better books. 


STUDENTS LIKE TO TAKE THE JONES’ 
BOOK REPORT TESTS, 
WHICH STIMULATE READING. 


TEACHERS LIKE TO USE THE JONES’ LIST 
OF 2000 RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 


JONES’ BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


PROSE AND POETRY 


THE INDIVIDUALIZED LITERATURE PROGRAM 
A Complete Course for Grades 9 through 12 


| THE BASIC TEXTS | 


PROSE AND POETRY of England 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 


| STUDENTS’ WORKBOOKS | 


Grade 12 I. Q. for England 
Grade 11 I. Q. for America 
Grade 10 I. Q. for Appreciation 
Grade 9 I. Q for Enjoyment 


A Teacher’s Manual accompanies each basic text 


| THE ELECTIVE UNITS | 


12 SEPARATE BOOKS 
Choose the novel, myth, legend, or Shakespearean play which best meets the needs of your particular class: 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
THE BLACK ARROW 
JULIUS CAESAR 
IVANHOE 


The novel or play regains its identity as a separate text... 


to provide for varying needs of classes. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
SILAS MARNER 
THE ODYSSEY 
MOBY DICK 


a freedom of choice adds to the flexibility of the course 


Write for additional information 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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NEW PLAN 


to encourage 
teen-age reading! 


VE ASKED FOR IT! 
TEACHERS HAVE HEL 


pED WORK iT OUT! 


TEACHERS HA 


1. IT’S NEW. The only plan made for teachers, with the 
SELECTION COMMITTEE help of teachers, to encourage the reading and owning of 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. 

~_ Pres., Natl. Council of Teachers good books among teen-agers. 

of English; Past Pres., N. J. Assn. . . ‘ 

of Secondary-School Principals. 2. IT’S AUTHORITATIVE. The Title Selection Commit- 

RICHARD J. HURLEY, enibee, tee is composed of persons prominent in education and in 
olic Library Assn.; Divisiona 

Librarian in ivction, Asst. Prof. library work. See list at left. 


of Secondary Baus, Univ. of Neb. | 3, IT’S EASY TO OPERATE. A few minutes of your 


MARK A. NEVILLE, Chairman, 

English Dept. John Burroughs time each month will help your students a 
ool, St. Louis, Mo.; Chairman, re : 

ee eo regularly a worth-while group of titles. Students 

and Senior High Schools, Natl. themselves can get valuable business experience in 

Council of Teachers of English. handling the details for you. 


E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of Eng- 
lish Dept., Santa Barbara H. S., 4. IT’S LOW PRICED. Books are only 25 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, cents each, and in addition students receive 
Nathan Straus Br., N.Y. Pub. Lib. free book dividends. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


To get full details Department 18 


and free sample 
copy of one of 


| New York 20, N. Y. 
the Club books— | Please send, without obligation, complete details about Teen Age 
| Book Club, and a free sumple of one of the books. 
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CHICAGO REVIEW STUDIES 


By SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 
Formerly at Chicago Teachers College and Editor Chicago Schools Journal 


A revision, re-arrangement, and enlargement of the Chicago Practice Tests, used widely 
throughout the country for many years. 
Entire field of mechanics of written English treated through 


A modern theory of teaching mechanics 

Parallel proof-reading tests 

Rough grading into elementary, junior high, and adult levels 

Full explanation of principles involved 

Differentiation of essentials and fine points 

Correction sheets in Book II, with references to principles in Book I 


Can be used alone, supplementary to other texts, or self-administered by adults. 

Time-saving, practical, economical, checked with usage studies. For all review and 
individualized instruction purposes. 

For teachers, student teachers, supervisors, and students. 


Two books, 110 pages, $1.25 a set plus postage 


CLARKE-McELROY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6140 SOUTH COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


YOU KNOW 


about the most important poetry awards ever offered in America to 


high school students—the POET LAUREATE AWARDSP 
First Prize, $500 and a Gold Medal, and 450 additional prizes. 


Judges, E. Merritt Root, ANGELA Moraan, Jesste RirrENHOUSE SCOLLARD, 
Mason Lona, and ALFrep Noyes. 


NATIONAL POETRY CLUBS also provides these unusual educa- 
tional features during 1946-1947: 


18 colorful recordings of poetry for classroom use, including poems 
of Longfellow, Lowell, Lanier, Whitman, Whittier, Holmes, Poe, 
Bryant and Markham. 


A charter and complete month-by-month program for your local 
poetry club. 


A valuable verse-writing course for students. 
ONLY $4.00 MONTHLY + ENROLL NOW 


NATIONAL POETRY CLUBS 


VINCENT G. BURNS, National Director 
SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 
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@ NEW ~ ~ batteries of individual lessons complete on 
single printed sheets, supplied with gummed 
strips for pasting into students’ notebooks. 


@ FLEXIBLE ~ always available for use, in convenient form, 
at the time and level chosen by the teacher. 


LIVING THOUGHTS ~ ~ aseries of great prose passages, each complete on one page, 
with stimulating questions; carefully chosen for the “‘in 
tensive, close study of well-written paragraphs saying im- 
portant things compactly,” as recommended by the 
Harvard Report. 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS ~ a series of significant passages on intercultural themes, with 
questions for study and discussion; aiming at friendly atti- 
tudes through understanding ourselves, our neighbors, 
and the common ground on which all Americans stand. 


ACTIVE IDIOMS ~ ~a series of worksheets presenting a vital, but often neg- 
lected, element of vocabulary enrichment; following the 
emphasis of Logan Pearsall Smith who called idioms “‘the 
sister of poetry .. . . little sparks of life and energy in our 
speech.” 

WORD WISDOM ~ ~ aseries of worksheets providing a systematic and direct ap- 
proach to vocabulary building; each unit introduces twenty 
words in an associative grouping, with synonyms, illustra- 
tive sentences and practice exercises. 


SHAPING SENTENCES ~ a series of worksheets to develop sentence sense by con- 


structive exercises. 


BROADSIDES are supplied in class-sets of 40 sheets, with 
gummed strips for convenient pasting into students’ notebooks. 
Always ready on the teacher's shelf, BROADSIDES become 


’ . the student’s personal possession for work and review. The 
basic price is 25 cents per class-set, with a minimum order of 
B. BR OA D S$ /, DE Ay four class-sets. Cut the coupon below. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Educational Broadsides Company 
1159 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York 


Gentlemen: 
(_] Please send me a free copy of the BROADSIDES HANDBOOK, containing specimens of 
all Broadsides now available. ue 
{_] Please send me an introductory order of... ....Class-sets @ 25 cents per set, in the 
following series (circle numbers of series desired) 1 2 3 4 5. Tenclose.... 


BROADSIDES 


“PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT...” 


is an adage that has yet to 
be proved. 


Meanwhile, to assist teachers 
in improving the imperfect 
we have just published a 
REVISED EDITION of... 


TRAIL FIRES 


the 10th grade grammar and usage workbook of ‘ 
the HABITS AND SKILLS SERIES —a series ] 
which has already sold over 1,800,000 copies. 

t 

ADVENTURES WISE t 

AND OTHERWISE 9 c 

TRAIL FIRES Te) I 

EASTWARD HO! 11 

HIGHER LEVELS 12 

p 

7 

Examination copies sent on request a 
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Conrad Richter: 


SEPTEMBER 1946 


Number 7 


Early Americana 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Cownrap RICHTER has reclaimed two 
segments of the American past widely 
separated in geography and time. Early 
Americana is a collection of stories about 
buffalo hunters, cowpunchers, and home- 
steaders in the region of the Staked 
Plains, the Llano Estacado of Southwest 
border history. The Sea of Grass holds 
within its brief framework the sweep and 
drama of the cow country at the end of 
the last century, when cattlemen fought 
to hold their free range against the 
nester’s fence and plow. Tacey Cromwell 
has for its background the Arizona 
mining town of Bisbee in its roaring 
boom days, a contrast between the lusty, 
swarming life of Brewery Gulch and the 
prim respectability of Quality Hill. The 
Trees and The Fields trace the growth of 
a pioneer settlement in the territory west 
of the Alleghenies and north of the Ohio 
River. In an age of period-piece fiction 
stuffed with names and dates, these 
novels have a simple human warmth and 
vigor because they are written in terms 
of their own characters and atmosphere, 
without reference to historical figures or 
events of the early eighteen hundreds, 
* Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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and the result is something fresh and ef- 
fective in regional writing. The Free Man, 
however, links its plot with Concord and 
Bunker Hill; its background takes in a 
group of freedom-loving Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlers resisting British authority 
on the farming frontier beyond the Blue 
Mountains. 

On one level these books belong to the 
eager nationalism of the depression thir- 
ties, when writers as divergent as Van 
Wyck Brooks and Kenneth Roberts tried 
to find in the certainties of a recovered 
past an answer to the problems of the 
present. This literary rediscovery of 
America will be written as one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of our 
muddled age. For suddenly, in a period 
which seemed overshadowed by a Marx- 
ian dialectic of economic determinism 
and social reportage, the sense of the 
past, striking with all the force of a new 
idea, struggled to become articulate. 
There is only one explanation for this 
furious urge to reclaim the national past: 
it was, as competent criticism has al- 
ready pointed out, an invocation. 

But to many writers the past was 
glorious simply because it was the past 
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rather than a pattern of continuity with 
the present. This was antiquarianism, 
uncritical and often sentimental, the past 
recalled because its finished story was re- 
mote from the disorders of our time. 
Viewed today, the novels of these writ- 
ers seem to have hardly anything to do 
with life at all, except accidentally; 
they are periods chronicled in detail, 
landscapes filled with figures. What is 
lacking is a sense of human achievement 
and human failure, a knowledge of the 
same struggles, hopes, and fears which 
are at the bottom of the panicky ques- 
tioning of life heard today. 

The historical novelist can make no 
greater demand on his art than to com- 
pel a belief that the life of the past was 
little different from our own, or better. 
If he begins without this aim in mind, he 
ends by cutting us off from a past which 
is everywhere memorable and alive over 
the American landscape. In his handling 
of the past Conrad Richter is an artist 
in prose. His short, compact novels dem- 
onstrate the fact that story-telling 
need not be subordinated to docu- 
mentation of history, for reality of the 
imagination can be made more compel- 
ling than the appearance of fact. To him 
a story is always a record of human ex- 
perience, regardless of time or setting. 
In short, he has been writing novels while 
other and more popular writers were 
turning out sword-and-musket romances 
or historical theses dressed up as fiction. 

Sometimes a writer’s choice of title dis- 
closes the whole nature and scope of his 
work. In the case of Conrad Richter, 
Early Americana describes his interest in 
frontier life and his deep regional feeling. 
Out of the yellowing files of old news- 
papers, letters, land deeds, and out of 
tales heard at first hand from men and 
women who were pioneers in the early 
Southwest, he has enlivened and re- 


shaped a group of stories in the primitive 
tradition of much Western fiction— 
primitive in their treatment of bravery, 
loyalty, endurance, a sure eye, and a 
quick hand as the necessary virtues for 
frontier survival and in the value set 
upon masculine skills with horse, rope, 
and gun. At the same time his stories 
have the flavor and drama of the West 
with the melodrama and sentiment 
drained away, and their authenticity 
warrants closer inspection. 

The qualities which set these stories 
apart from the two-gun epics of the pulp 
magazines and Hollywood horse operas 
are precisely those which distingush 
Conrad Richter as a writer: restraint, 
selectiveness, a use of surface details 
scattered with apparent casualness, and 
a close narrative structure which gives 
these details meaning, a texture of style. 
Early Americana yields a pure pleasure. 
This effect comes partly from the legen- 
dary nature of the stories themselves. We 
feel that this is the past and that these 
things have happened. But, as in Willa 
Cather’s best work, it is the past only 
once removed in memory, for in the 
American Southwest, at least, the fron- 
tier experience was shared by men and 
women now living and so is linked in 
memory with the present. Partly, too, 
this effect is the result of a style that is 
always clear, supple, colloquial, with an 
occasional tribe figure of frontier speech 
in its phrasing. 

Richter’s handling of idiom, character, 
and the acts of living reveal the working 
of a point of view. His stories are pro- 
jected into a middle distance where his 
people act freely, away from the passions 
and prejudices of the present. In this 
middle distance the rigors and dangers 
of the frontier do not enlarge upon life 
for pictorial or dramatic effect; they are 
its actual substance. If the present in- 
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trudes briefly upon the past, as it does in 
several of the stories, it is only because 
the lives of these people stretch into our 
own time. Here we perceive the shaping 
of a narrative method. Some of these 
stories are told in reminiscence by a 
character who stands solidly upon the 
scene but somewhere on the circumfer- 
ence of action. The advantages of this 
method are twofold. The story of remi- 
niscence takes in both past and present, 
and it is a form particularly suited to the 
literature of a late frontier like the South- 
west. 

The cowtown and the Long Trail are 
frontier history in brief passage, for the 
cattle kingdom rose and fell within the 
experience of a single generation. Styliza- 
tion of the cowboy story was almost as 
rapid. The branding iron followed the 
long rifle, the mother lode, and the plow 
in westward fantasy, and the cattle coun- 
try created its own literature and its own 
mythology. Cattle Annie and Pecos Bill 
and all the outlaw clan are as much a 
part of the national imagination as Mike 
Fink or Paul Bunyan. It is easy enough 
to understand the cowboy as a folk hero. 
His background was a wide landscape of 
short grass, desert, and mountains, 
evoking primitive nature mysticism. His 
dress was by necessity picturesque, his 
daily routine masculine and dangerous, 
his speech salty and blunt. Physical pride 
and sharp humor made him a creature 
capable of both horseplay and deadly 
violence. But it is ironical that the quali- 
ties which lifted him into literature 
stiffened him at the same time into a 
stock character of Wild West fiction. 
“When you call me that, smile!’ So 
Owen Wister’s Virginian drawled a liter- 
ary commonplace in the 1902 classic of 
sagebrush romance. The few realistic 
and intelligent novels about the West 
have been ignored by criticism, which 
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now takes the conventions and clichés 
of the Western story for granted. Writers 
of real talent—witness Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes—have passed almost without 
notice. 

Something of the same indifference 
surrounded The Sea of Grass when it ap- 
peared in 1937. No one, so far as I know, 
has commented upon the rightness of 
form in Conrad Richter’s first novel. At 
the time, reviewers voiced a common 
misunderstanding when they compared 
it to A Lost Lady, a novel it resembles 
in nothing except length and the use of a 
youthful narrator, and so gave the im- 
pression that Richter was trying to re- 
write Willa Cather in a Wild West 
setting. Yet it was plain to anyone who 
read that the power of the novel lay in its 
theme, not its length, and that the novel 
as reminiscence was for Richter the best 
way to tell the story of some people who 
lived in the range country of New 
Mexico between 1885 and 1910. 

The Sea of Grass is first of all a book 
about people. In the Salt Fork country 
Colonel Jim Brewton has willed a vast 
cattle empire into being. He is the old- 
time pioneer who has conquered the land 
but cannot hold it against railroad law 
and the nesters. He is defeated by the 
land-grabbers he defies and the emo- 
tional conflicts of his own household. 
Lutie Brewton can never fit herself into 
her husband’s rude world; she must cut 
herself off from the shaggy plains by a 
wall of tamarisks and cottonwoods 
around the ranch house, a house full of 
guests, a more sophisticated lover. This 
Brice Chamberlain is a political self- 
seeker, who champions homesteading 
rights to break the power of the cattle 
barons. We view these people through 
the eyes of the colonel’s nephew, who 
grew up on the ranch and later returned, 
a young doctor, to practice medicine in 
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Salt Fork. Through him, too, we realize 
that this is really Brock Brewton’s story 
at the end. Brock, son of Lutie and her 
Populist lover, cannot understand the 
nobility of the colonel’s West—only its 
wildness and violence. He dies, a border 
badman, and his death breaks the 
colonel’s moral will, though not his pride. 

These people are superior to their 
background. We are not reading a local 
colorist. The surface decoration of most 
Western fiction—night herding, the 
roundup, cowboy sprees—is lacking here. 
The look of the country, its vastness, its 
activities, even its stern code of justice, 
are sketched briefly: 

His rude empire is dead and quartered today 
like a steer on the meat-block, but I still lie in 
bed at night and see it tossing, pitching, leaping 
in the golden sunlight of more than fifty years 
ago, sweeping up to his very door, stretching a 
hundred and twenty miles north and south 
along the river, and rolling as far into the sunset 
as stock could roam—a ranch larger than 
Massachusetts with Connecticut thrown in, his 
fabulous herds of Texas cattle sprinkled like 
grains of cinnamon across the horizons, his name 
a legend even then, his brand familiar as the 
ABC’s in every packing house, and his word the 
law, not dead sentences in a book, but a moving 
finger writing on a cottonwood tree where all 
who rode could very plainly read. 


Later as he rides out to attend Brock, 
trapped and dying in a nester’s shack, 
the young doctor looks at the land again 
and sees it scorching in the raw sunlight, 
with nesters’ families huddled about 
sagging dugouts, and rusted plows in 
fields where wheat will not grow in hot, 
rainless summers. Sand is beginning to 
drift among dugouts and rotting fence 
posts. Like its people, the land has been 
ravaged by years of conflict and change. 
Richter’s narrator is a realist. He makes 
no comment where none is needed. 

Tacey Cromwell has the same remi- 
niscent pattern. Here the finely-realized 
atmosphere of a copper mining town in 


its boom days is background for the story 
of a dance-hall fancy woman, her 
gambler lover and his small half-brother, 
and the miner’s orphan she adopts. In 
Bisbee Tacey hopes to find the security 
she had never known in her Socorro 
past. But her attempts fail when the chil- 
dren are taken away from her by the 
town’s prim housewives and her lover de- 
serts her to make a respectable mar- 
riage. Tacey’s story is genuine and mov- 
ing. In the hands of another writer it 
might have been a sentimental or moral 
lesson of the price a bad woman must 
pay. Richter gives it an air of realism and 
restraint because it is told by a boy inno- 
cent of the social implications of the 
story but shrewdly observant of the re- 
sults. 

In The Trees Conrad Richter drew for 
the first time upon his own resources of 
family legend handed down from the 
early Pennsylvania-Ohio frontier. To 
read this novel is to enter completely 
the world of the past, to limit all think- 
ing and feeling to a point of view that 
gives no hint of time beyond the lives of 
its people. This is the particular triumph 
of Richter’s art. In one sense his novel 
is all detail about pioneer living, but 
every detail is lifelike. If Richter has his 
own ideas about the frontier experience, 
the pioneer waste, the lessons of hunger 
or pain, or the hardships of scratch farm- 
ing in a forest clearing, we do not know 
what they are. Richter does not step for- 
ward to tell us what his novel is about, 
as another writer might do. It is enough 
that these things are, that they happen 
to the people he has assembled. Nor are 
they assembled so that the story may get 
under way. They suddenly stand before 
us, stepping upon the scene as the 
Luckett family walk out of the forest 
twilight and go about their business. 
Things happen by themselves and are 
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understood in themselves. The story un- 
folds as simply and naturally as the 
succession of the seasons. 

If the novel has a theme, it is the 
theme of man’s seeking. For Worth 
Luckett, the hunter, it is the solitary life 
of the woods, the secret world of the fox 
and the deer, but for his wife, worn out 
by childbearing and years of wandering, 
it is hunger for neighbors like those she 
knew in girlhood back on the Conestoga. 
For Sayward, the self-reliant, it is the 
desire for a home place. Then the 
mother dies. After young Sulie is lost in 
the woods, Worth heads west toward the 
French settlements. Louie Scurrah, half- 
Indian scout, marries one sister and runs 
away with another. Sayward stays and 
plants, and cuts the trees to let in sun 
on her cabin clearing until, in a scene of 
pathos and rough humor, she takes for 
husband a young woods hermit, Portius 
Wheeler, New England lawyer. 

This is the only novel I know that 
makes us feel what the first settlers must 
have felt when they faced the wilderness 
of trees on the American frontier, the 
gloom of deep woods where the sun never 
shone, the terror of straying from dim 
trails on the forest floor. These trees are 
not objects of natural beauty; they are a 
barrier that threatens man’s survival. It 
is easy to understand the frontiersman 
cutting and burning to clear his fields and 
to destroy the woods where wild animals 
and raiding Indians lurked. 

Everywhere she went the trees stood around 
her like a great herd of wild beasts. Up and up 
shot the heavy butts of the live ones. Down and 
down every which way on the forest floor lay the 
thick rotting butts of the dead ones. Alive or 
dead, they were mostly grown over with moss. 
The light that came down here was dim and 
green. All day, even in the cabin, you lived in 
a green light. 

The Fields carries forward the story of 
The Trees. Here is the second stage of 
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the conquest of the frontier. The game 
has almost disappeared; Indians are no 
longer a menace. Now is the time to farm 
the land and build a meeting-house and 
a school. Slowly a frontier settlement 
takes shape. Sayward has her duties with 
her family and her fields. Portius, as 
awkward with his hands as he is skilled 
with words, becomes Lawyer Wheeler, 
a backwoods politician, an authority on 
land deeds, taxes, education. Outwardly 
very little happens in this novel, but big 
scenes are not needed to show the hard 
work and slow growth that built a 
frontier community. 

Painstaking research underlies these 
books, but they illustrate the fact that 
the more a novelist knows about a region 
or a period the less his atmosphere de- 
pends on local color for its effect. Conrad 
Richter has a great fund of information 
of the precise sort that a historical 
novelist must have. He knows what his 
people looked like and the clothes they 
wore, how they built and furnished their 
cabins, how they married and buried 
their dead, what happened after an 
Indian raid, how they farmed their crops, 
what their jokes were and the songs they 
sang. This knowledge, however, is never 
more than the underpinning of his story. 
There is no surface decoration here— 
merely the facts of pioneer existence 
springing from a background of simple 
necessity. The remarkable fact is that he 
has accomplished so much with so little 
reference to actual history. Only one date 
is certain. When Sayward bears her first 
child, Portius is away attending the 
Chillicothe convention which ratified the 
constitution to make Ohio a state. The 
year is 1803. Backwoods gossip links 
Louie Scurrah with Simon Girty; Mad 
Anthony Wayne’s name is mentioned 
twice. There are no novels quite like 
Richter’s in the whole range of historical 
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fiction. Together they probably give us 
our truest picture of the everyday reali- 
ties of frontier life. 

The Free Man isa fable of the common 
man’s will to freedom. It is the moving 
and often tragic story of early patriotism 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch settlements, 
where young Henner Dellicker flees to 
escape the hard lot of a Palatine re- 
demptioner in an English household in 
Philadelphia. In the country west of the 
Tulpehocken he gains a new name by 
calling himself Henry Free, or Frey as it 
sounds in the dialect, and becomes a 
captain in Washington’s army, a home- 
spun patriot and patriarch in his old age. 
The novelette has the knowledge of place 
and time and the quiet narrative charm 
found in all Richter’s books; the story is 
dramatic and real, the characterization 
full and authentic; but the final effect 
does not quite carry conviction. The clue, 
I think, is found almost at the end of the 
novel, when Henry Frey says, “You got 
to remember a king can make war in a 
hurry, but what the representatives of 
the people do takes a long time.”’ This is 
the special pleading of the past we have 
heard in many novels of recent years. It 
is the attempt to inspirit the present with 
the lessons of history. 

Conrad Richter’s novels give the im- 
pression of definite achievement within 
a limited field. Alfred Kazin, however, 
has recently pointed out the importance 
of the minor writer in an age of crisis like 
our own. It is more difficult today to do 
what the novelist has done in the past, to 
create a real human scene whose mean- 
ings are revealed in terms of character 
and story, than it is to imitate the great 
novelists who have struggled with lan- 
guage, fable, and symbolism to find new 
forms for the novel and a new concept of 
man and history. The imitative form of 
much modern fiction, the concern for 


world values, are symptoms of a new 
provincialism which uses the loose struc- 
ture of the novel to write political doc- 
trine, battle reports, biography, private 
mysticism. Richter works within a rec- 
ognizable and authentic folk tradition. 
He is an example of Kazin’s minor novel- 
ist, the traditional story-teller. In The 
Trees and The Fields people and story are 
sufficient to support the structure and 
meaning of these novels, without need 
for a larger framework of topical refer- 
ence. The simple and sometimes lyric 
effects of Richter’s work are the results of 
a discipline that shows itself in several 
ways. 

Form is always appropriate to the 
themes and substance of his books. Per- 
haps it is significant that he began as a 
writer of short stories, for he seems to 
have little talent for the loose-gaited 
novel as it has usually been written in 
America. His method at best is episodic 
rather than chronological. Externally 
The Sea of Grass consists of only three 
episodes which span a generation in time. 
Several of the chapters in The Trees and 
The Fields exist as short stories complete 
in themselves. These books derive from 
the earlier novella, a determinable form 
of single effect. In the short novel, time 
and space are relative. The writer must 
cut sharply across a day-to-day unfold- 
ing of events to find the revealing situa- 
tion or crisis in the lives of his people. An 
illuminating episode can compress the 
experience of a lifetime. Character must 
be deftly drawn to satisfy the needs of 
each situation. And the short novel is 
easily adapted to the story as reminis- 
cence, for a narrator can move backward 
and forward in time to balance what has 
already happened with the immediate 
scene. Richter has mastered the unity of 
effect which the short novel demands. 

In the process he has tuned a simple, 
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colloquial style rich in elemental feeling 
and precise in narrative effect. It is the 
pioneer speech assimilated from old 
letters and records and regional imagery, 
just remote enough from our own speech 
to be convincing but never archaic. One 
example will serve. In one section of The 
Fields Sayward has been left with her 
children during a period of frontier 
famine. She goes out to find game with 
a rifle she has never used, and she shoots 
at a wild turkey in the woods: 


When she opened her eyes from the thunder- 
clap, nothing but the frozen woods lay in sight. 
The snow among the butts stretched from here 
to yonder, empty of bird or beast. She couldn’t 
mind when she felt so spited and downhearted. 
She felt like she couldn’t get up from her knees. 
Then from behind the granddaddy log, a bronze 
and gold feathered wing heaved up and fell out 
of sight. Hardly could she believe her good 
fortune when she got there, and hardly could 
she get her hands on it quick enough so it 
couldn’t get away. She told herself she could go 
back to her hungry young ones now. Wouldn’t 
their mouths gape and their eyes pop when they 
saw their mam come across the clearing with a 
whole slew of turkey cock, its blood-red wattles 
a dragging on the snow! Tomorrow she would 
take some white meat, a drumstick and a second 
joint over for Mrs. Covenhoven, Genny and 
Guerdon. Her own young ones would have 
plenty to eat till Portius got back. 


This prose, written with occasional in- 
correctness of folk speech, is capable of 
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sharp and evocative effects. There is first 
of all the appearance of the scene itself— 
“frozen woods lay in sight,” “a bronze 
and gold feathered wing heaved up,”’ 
“blood-red wattles a dragging on the 
snow.”’ On another level there is the ex- 
pression of the primitive instinct for sur- 
vival, a physical joy in the prospect of 
rich food. The closing sentences of the 
passage indicate something quite differ- 
ent, a sense of social responsibility on 
Sayward’s part not only to her family 
but also to her frontier neighbors in like 
distress. 

Conrad Richter’s novels are regional- 
ism as art. Although criticism cannot 
grow too solemn over them, they deserve 
attention because they have added much 
to our understanding of the regional 
scene. As a writer he is still in mid- 
career. A new short novel, Always Young 
and Fair, has been announced for early 
publication. This is a story of life in a 
Pennsylvania town from the Spanish war 
on, and it is drawn from Richter’s own 
background and experience. Later The 
Town will continue his story of the forest 
conquered and a town settled on the 
Ohio frontier. Clearly The Fields is not a 
stopping place in his survey of the 
American past. 


COLERIDGE 


An angel troubled the waters, 

Passed beyond them and did not return. 

For long years the grieved voice called vainly 
Over the spirit’s silent urn. 


ELINOR BRADING TRAPPEY 


CaLvIn COOLIDGE HicH SCHOOL 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


A Good Deed in a Naughty World 


DORA E, PALMER’ 


Says Portia, in The Merchant of 
Venice, ‘‘So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” And so say we, as we 
strive to awaken in our young people the 
desire to do good deeds in our surely very 
naughty world. It is my intention to try 
to show that we have good ammunition 
for such a campaign in the teaching of 
Shakespeare’s tale of Antonio and Shy- 
lock. 

Recently, intercultural and religious 
understanding have become favored 
topics in our press, and especially in our 
public school curriculums. All around us 
world affairs make such topics apropos. 
We turn on our radios and hear about 
the United Nations, new world-flight 
speed records, Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, and race riots in leading 
American cities, to mention only a few 
items. The world is smaller; the world 
looks to America for leadership— 
America, the hodge-podge Main Street 
of the world, where, Kipling notwith- 
standing, East does meet West. Some- 
thing must be done to keep the peace. 
So we turn eagerly to innoculating our 
people by all possible means with Inter- 
cultural Understanding. And then we 
teachers find in our textbooks The Mer- 
chant of Venice, that master negative of 
the stereotype Jew, which has produced 
its “picture in the mind” for countless 
thousands of impressionable school chil- 
dren. Is this the way to religious under- 
standing, to respect and good will for all 
Americans? I say yes, but not if the 
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classic is taught as it is being taught in 
many classrooms in America. 

A few months ago it was my good 
fortune to address a group, predominant- 
ly Jewish, on what I do in my classroom 
to teach pupils the false thinking in- 
herent in racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. A lively discussion ensued when I 
stated firmly that I believed The Mer- 
chant must be taught, not side-stepped; 
that it is a lively argument for better 
understanding rather than a means of 
highlighting unfavorable characteristics. 
In the following, I have described the ap- 
proach I have used in sophomore Eng- 
lish classes with good results for inter- 
cultural education. 

Since The Merchant is frequently the 
pupils’ first taste of Shakespeare, I find 
it valuable to remove the Bard’s halo and 
show him as a timeless and truly popular 
writer. I sketch the plot for the class, 
filling in details of the Shakespearean 
theater. This is a play, I tell the stu- 
dents, in which there is a mystery, an at- 
tempt at murder, a trial scene to vie with 
even Perry Mason’s, and a love story 
which calls for Gable and Garson. This is 
a play which talks about religious preju- 
dice, mixed marriages, daughters who 
rebel against obeying their parents. Does 
that sound like ancient history? No, in- 
deed. The pupils are able to give me 
counterparts of each of these situations 
from current newspaper stories and even 
from their own experiences. First step 
accomplished: The pupils are not in awe 
of Shakespeare and they realize that one 
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reason for his enduring popularity is this 
timelessness of his dramatic situations, 
or, if the class can “‘take it,’’ the uni- 
versality of his characters. 

The next step is the reading of the 
play. I use the Orson Welles recordings 
and have the pupils follow with their 
texts. For this first reading I pay little 
attention to anything but making sure 
the class grasps the story. It is amazing 
how easily all five acts slip down the 
most obdurate throats. When I think of 
all the years during which I struggled to 
have pupils read this play silently for 
homework! Never again. Shakespeare 
wrote primarily to be heard, not read. 
Next to an actual production, record- 
ings are certainly best. Morocco and 
Arragon become real people when their 
words are interpreted by skilled actors; 
the children, radio-keen, sense by a 
single inflection how Portia feels about 
Bassanio. 

Now come the analysis of the play and 
the danger spots. I leave detailed study 
of individual speeches as such severely 
alone for a little while. When I co-ordi- 
nate our study of the play with an earlier 
unit on elementary logic, the studying is 
done far more intensely than I could get 
it done otherwise. In that unit pupils 
learn that conclusions not based on 
fact are not valid. Accordingly, I have 
them gather evidence pro and con on the 
subject of whether Antonio is a gentle- 
man. That calls first of all for a definition 
of “gentleman,’’something which, in turn, 
calls for stating the social background. 
Is Antonio to be judged by modern or 
by ancient standards? I let the pupils 
choose and govern their conclusions ac- 
cordingly. The definition being stated, a 
chart is prepared by culling every bit of 
evidence for or against Antonio from the 
text itself. The result shows, for ex- 
ample, Antonio spitting on Shylock, 


calling him “dog,” while at the same 
time laying down his life for his friend. 
These collected arguments are presented 
to the “jury” by the “lawyers’’ for the 
opposition and for the defense. All ac- 
cusations and praise must be backed by 
fact. Very soon it becomes apparent that 
the evidence must be weighed. Are some 
items “heavier” than others? This pro- 
cedure leads in turn to a study of cause 
and effect. What made Antonio act the 
way he did? Does this fact excuse him? 
What made Shylock say, “I hate him for 
that he is a Christian’? How logical is 
the hatred engendered in the money- 
lending problem? By analogy, compari- 
son, and personal experience, the pupils 
argue these questions in an attempt to 
convince each other. Below are sample 
papers written by pupils in my classes on 
the day following this discussion. 


THE VERDICT ON ANTONIO 


I believe that Antonio was not a gentleman. 
This, of course is based mostly on the fact that 
I live in 1946, but I don’t believe that a true 
gentleman would act as Antonio did in any age. 
Antonio possessed a pleasant personality and he 
was courteous and well mannered. He was big 
enough to love a friend so dearly that he would 
give his life for him without bitterness. But, he 
was not big enough to realize that Shylock and 
all Jews were human beings. He could not grasp 
the fact that they had feelings, that they were 
created by God and deserved to be treated with 
respect. No, he acted like everyone else; he 
spurned the Jew and spit on him. He took a 
man’s choice of religion away from him and 
forced him to take another. He was brave 
enough in insulting the Jew when he had the 
upper hand, but when Shylock had the law on 
his side, Antonio used soft words. He loved 
Bassanio and yet he let his friend be responsible 
for putting his life in jeopardy when he knew 
all his money was at sea. I do not wish to say 
that Shylock was perfect, but I don’t believe 
that Shakeaspeare wanted him to appear all 
wrong and Antonio to appear as a shining ex- 
ample. I think he created Shylock and Antonio 
to show to the Christians their own faults com- 
pared with those of the Jew, and also to show 
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to the Jews their faults compared to those of a 
Christian. 


THE VERDICT ON ANTONIO 


My verdict on Antonio is against him, as I 
have reached the conclusion he is not a gentle- 
man. The bit of evidence that allowed me to 
come to this conclusion was a speech made by 
Shylock that said Antonio had cursed him, 
called him names, and spit on him. In my opin- 
ion a gentleman, either in the nineteen hundreds 
or the sixteen hundreds, doesn’t go around 
spitting on people who happen to be of a differ- 
ent religion. Granted that in Venice at the time 
this took place, people behaved differently and 
Jews were hated by practically all, this doesn’t 
mean Antonio had to. In this year nineteen 
hundred forty-six, many people still hate Jews, 
but I don’t. I don’t mean to intimate that I con- 
sider myself a gentlewoman for this reason, but 
I say it to show you that Antonio cannot be 
excused just because he didn’t have the original- 
ity to think for himself, but went around doing 
what other people did. I think this evidence 
outweighs all his other character traits which 
reputable people have vouched for. He may be 
honest, loyal, generous, clean and sincere, yet 
the former evidence shows he is not tolerant or 
kind, but prejudiced. 


THE VERDICT ON ANTONIO 


Antonio, despite his intolerance, was a 
gentleman. It must be remembered that when 
he taunted Shylock, he was merely following 
the crowd, a characteristic which, although not 
very admirable, has always been prevalent and 
probably will continue to be. Moreover, Shy- 
lock frequently spoke venomously against An- 
tonio. Therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Antonio, by putting Shylock in a bad light, was 
trying to protect his own reputation. Antonio’s 
generosity was obvious when he lent money to 
Bassanio. He showed that he was courageous 
and honorable when he was willing to stand by 
his bond even though it meant the probable loss 
of his life. Pleading for the life of Shylock, his 
enemy, was an act of mercy. He thought of 
Lorenzo and Jessica at a time when such a thing 
would not be expected. The fact that he urged 
Bassanio to give up Portia’s ring, thereby tak- 
ing advantage of a friendship, should be easily 
forgiven. After all, he had just been saved from 
a very unpleasant death, and naturally wanted 
to gratify any wish of the person who had saved 
him. 


THE VERDICT ON ANTONIO 


I believe that Antonio is not a gentleman. Al- 
though he was not a gentleman, in my opinion, 
he did have many good characteristics. He lent 
money to Bassanio and he decided to let Shy- 
lock live, but I believe he is not a man that can 
be trusted. In one part of the play he decided 
to let Shylock live and in another part he spit on 
Shylock and called him a dog. He called Shy- 
lock “good Jew” while begging for his life and 
spurned him when his life was saved. There is a 
big difference in time since the play was written 
and now, but any man who says one thing just 
to save his life and then says an entirely differ- 
ent thing, to one who is supposed to be his 
friend, when his life is saved, is two-faced. 
That is a characteristic that is very important in 
making up someone’s mind if a person is a 
gentleman or not. This is one characteristic that 
time does not interfere with. At the time of the 
play or in the year 1946, the meaning of two- 
faced cannot be changed. If he is two-faced, I 
believe he is not a gentleman. 


As I read these papers, I felt that 
broader understanding of Shylock as an 
individual was evident. However, a Jew- 
ish friend, to whom I showed the com- 
positions, said that she felt that the 
youngsters were still stereotyping Shy- 
lock and that stereotype is the very 
thing that all Jews object to. My answer 
to that is twofold. A dramatist must al- 
ways exaggerate in order to make his 
characters vivid; by this reasoning 
Antonio may be called as unfavorable 
a stereotype of the Christian of his day 
as Shylock is of the money-lender. To 
point up that view is my second answer. 
All my pupils have read Probing Your 
Prejudices by Hortense Powdermaker. 
All know the danger of the false general- 
ization and the stereotype. I refer to that 
booklet and ask the students to apply to 
this play what they have learned. There 
is no hesitation on their part. They say 
very emphatically, because they have 
said it in many different ways literally 
hundreds of times in hundreds of differ- 
ent contexts during the year, “It is 
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neither fair nor logical to judge the whole 
group by one.’ Neither Tubal nor 
Jessica displays Shylock’s grasping, 
vengeful characteristics. These students 
have read, too, This Way to Unity, and 
are quick to cite example after example 
of Jews who set a far different pattern 
and “picture in the mind.” Shylock, 
then, must be judged as an individual, as 
Antonio must, and it behooves us to con- 
sider carefully what made both men 
the way they are and to apply that think- 
ing to our own actions toward others, 
whether they be Jews, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Mexicans, Italians, or Yankees. 
All men, of whatever racial or religious 
group, tend to respond well to favorable 
treatment; all tend to develop unfavor- 
able characteristics in the face of perse- 
cution and discrimination. I feel strongly 
that the above pupil who deplored the 
universal practice of “‘going along with 
the crowd” has learned a valuable lesson. 
He sees that such failure to think for 
one’s self does not excuse a man. Some- 
where, at some time, some Antonio did 
step out of line—or we should not today 
be feeling that it is wrong to treat any 
man as Shylock was treated in the play. 

Next, I ask my pupils to state what 
part of Shylock’s penalty seems to them 
most unfair. Invariably, they answer, 
“Making him turn Christian.” A healthy 
reaction, that. I have spoken to them of 
a play by St. John Ervine, called A Lady 
of Belmont, in which we see all the char- 
acters of The Merchant ten years later. 
The punishment of Shylock has boomer- 
anged on these haughty Christians, for 
he, having outwardly turned Christian 
and having been, per se, accepted by his 
fellow Venetians, has regained his 
fortunes and has become more respected 
and well liked than Antonio, whom 
everyone avoids as a perennial bore with 
his tale of the trial. This is a good place 
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to help the class to see that such lip- 
service as Shylock was forced to give to 
Christianity, while preserving Judaism in 
his heart, certainly has its counterpart in 
situations occurring among the perse- 
cuted and conquered people of Europe 
during the Nazi occupation. Many an 
underground worker (not to be confused 
with the quislings) gave lip-service as 
the price of survival and, by so doing, 
was able to outwit the haughty invaders. 
Today’s children can be made to see the 
futility of attempting to break a man 
whose mind is strong or of destroying any 
man’s religion by law. 

Besides this very obvious work to be 
done in the field of intercultural rela- 
tions, there are at least two other topics 
which I can best teach by The Mer- 
chant and which certainly show young 
readers the necessity for responsible ac- 
tion in this “naughty world.” 

Accordingly, we turn our attention to 
the marriage problem of Jessica and 
Lorenzo. On the basis of present-day ex- 
ample, how much chance has it of suc- 
ceeding? This topic evokes much thought- 
ful discussion of the questions that any 
couple of different religions must face. 
Since the population of our school is fair- 
ly evenly divided between Protestants 
and Catholics, that grouping is the one 
most thoroughly covered. The children 
tell anonymous tales of the problems of 
friends and relatives who have con- 
tracted mixed marriages. Generally, the 
conclusion drawn at the end is a good 
one: all marriages call for wisdom, re- 
spect, and love, but mixed marriages call 
for abnormal amounts of understanding 
and respect for the other’s freedom of be- 
lief. Asked whether Jessica and Lorenzo 
had any of the characteristics necessary 
for a successful marriage, the pupils grin 
and say, “Well, they were in love!” The 
girls go on to say that they think the 
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marriage won’t last because Jessica has 
never had a chance to meet other boys 
and thereby truly evaluate Lorenzo. 
Furthermore, say the boys, she will not 
long please even such a romantic young 
blade as Lorenzo because she has never 
“been around” and will be unable to fit 
into Lorenzo’s former way of life. What 
will happen, the girls want to know, 
when the jewels and ducats which they 
have stolen, are gone? Lorenzo gives no 
evidence of being a money-earner. The 
boys answer this with a gleam as they re- 
mind the girls that at least Jessica knew 
how to take care of a house, something 
which can hardly be said about many of 
today’s Jills. After a sometimes very il- 
luminating discussion by way of a panel 
about what boys look for in a girl and 
vice versa, the conclusion is drawn that 
Jessica and Lorenzo are hardly prepared 
to “go steady,’’ let alone marry. Much of 
this discussion may be labeled inconclu- 
sive because of the age of the pupils, but 
I feel that frequently seeds of thought 
are planted which may bear fruit later. 
A very natural corollary to all this is 
the treatment of the Problem Parents of 
this play. The class discusses the hold 
Portia’s dead father has over her and 
the effect of Shylock’s too rigid control 
over Jessica. I know I am treading on 
dangerous ground here but, so far, no 
trouble has arisen. These young people 
are very frank in saying how they think 
they should be brought up so that they 
will emerge into adulthood prepared to 
be good citizens doing ‘‘good deeds in a 
naughty world.” Although there is the 
usual group which wants what it wants 
when it wants it, strangely enough, it 
does not cry for unlicensed freedom— 
only for fairness. Rather pathetically, it 
seems to me, today’s student points out 
that the pendulum has swung to the op- 
posite extreme from that portrayed in 
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The Merchant. Parents no longer con- 
cern themselves enough with governing 
their children. Too frequently the rules 
laid down in their homes have not even 
the logic to be found in Portia’s father’s 
will and Shylock’s jailer-like attitude 
toward Jessica. Parents vacillate too 
much today. Too rigid rules are made in 
anger over some misdemeanor only to be 
lifted or forgotten as parents, interested 
in their own affairs, fail to follow up the 
doings of their offspring. Here, again, we 
escape the stereotype picture, because 
some pupils are always eager to tell of 
their ideal parents whom they love and 
utterly respect. I always ask why 
Portia’s father left such a will and 
whether any pupil would wish to be in 
Portia’s shoes. The class always knows 
the reason but almost always says that 
the will could not have succeeded in pro- 
tecting Portia and her wealth. All agree 
that Jessica was badly brought up. 
They realize, however, that a father 
alone is not likely to provide the right 
kind of home for a girl. On another point 
all agree: there is no excuse, morally or 
legally, for Jessica’s theft of money and 
jewels. She was right in leaving Shylock; 
he had engendered no filial attachment in 
her and was denying her a normal life. 
She was wrong in stealing; her father’s 
failure to train her in integrity had 
boomeranged. What truly wonderful 
results might be achieved if I could 
only have the proper parents in my room 
as the proverbial “flies on the wall” 
while these children ask for firm but 
fair and square treatment in their own 
homes! 

It will be seen from the above that at 
no point has the discussion been aca- 
demic. Each of these three problems is a 
vital one. The need for intercultural edu- 
cation, the increasing failure of modern 
marriages, and the disintegrating Ameri- 
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can home are surely the Big Three 
among problems on the American agenda 
today. 

However, no teacher of English could 
or should leave The Merchant, I believe, 
without using the play for development 
of “literary” understanding. Therefore, 
all my pupils study more or less, depend- 
ing upon their capacities, such topics as 
the integration of the plots, the history 
of the drama, and the theater of Shake- 
speare’s day and do translations into 
modern English of the more Elizabethan 
phrases and speeches and, of course, 
memorize certain passages. 

By coincidence this year, Lawrence 
Olivier’s production of Henry V appeared 
in movie form in Boston just as my stu- 
dents finished The Merchant. Thus, a 
goodly number of youngsters took ad- 
vantage of seeing the old Globe Theater 
at first hand and learned far more about 
Shakespearean drama in two hours than 
I could teach them in two months. Fur- 
thermore, the students were enthusiastic 
over this new movie technique so widely 
advertised in national magazines—in- 
finitely more enthusiastic than their 
older brothers and sisters had been over 
earlier movie versions of Romeo and 
Juliet and Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Some teachers may wonder why I say, 
“Of course, pupils memorize.”’ It seems 
to me that enduring truth and beauty 
must be memorized—if only to be stored 
safely until the years when the lines will 
mean more and more. Some children can 
appreciate the Mercy Speech and some 
cannot, but twenty years later some dim- 
ly remembered line may, and probably 
will, act as an interpreter of a life situa- 
tion if that line has been planted in the 
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brain during school years. I do not mean 
to imply that the Mercy Speech is the 
only thing worth remembering. I ask my 
pupils to learn it as part of our literary 
heritage which must not be lost. In ad- 
dition, each pupil must learn twenty lines 
chosen at random because he likes them 
for sound or meaning, but I do not press 
this point too deeply. I always remember 
that I can seldom tell why I like poetry 
except in general terms. I always get at 
least one hulking hero who chooses one 
of the songs or inscriptions “‘because the 
lines are shorter than the others’’! When 
the memorizing is complete, the student 
must say the lines orally. This is the 
only way I have of knowing whether they 
mean anything to him. He knows he will 
be graded on his ability to get meaning 
into what he says. The results are good, 
and, honestly, after the first two or three 
victims have performed, nobody seems to 
mind letting himself go. One boy this 
year “took the roof off” by his powerful 
rendition of Shylock’s speech: “Hath 
not a Jew eyes? .... If you prick us, do 
we not bleed?” His voice told me and 
the class, which, incidentally, applauded 
spontaneously, that he had well learned 
his lesson in intercultural understanding, 
respect, and good will toward every man. 

A new curriculum for Grade X Eng- 
lish, prepared by this writer and a col- 
league, contains this line: “The student 
must be taught, and the point reiterated, 
that the purpose of all literature is to en- 
large our understanding of life.’” My con- 
science is clear when I leave The Mer- 
chant of Venice. No other piece of litera- 
ture in our sophomore readings is to my 
mind so pertinent to our American prob- 
lems of 1946. 


“Without Form, and Votd”’ 


A Device for Teaching Organization in 
Expository Writing 


JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL‘ 


Te composition teacher’s sense of 
accomplishment rides high as he reads 
a set of narrative papers, only to hit 
a rock when he goes through the next 
set of expository themes. His faith in 
man as a rational being is strained to the 
breaking point while he plods despond- 
ently through the confused, chaotic, and 
contradictory hash that is offered as the 
result of students’ serious thinking upon 
a problem. The same students who are 
able to handle a story coherently, even 
effectively, more often than not bog 
down completely when they are called 
upon to organize their thoughts. The 
painful frustration of the teacher is 
that it is almost impossible to point 
out what is wrong—as he can do so 
readily in the case of an overlooked 
comma or a run-on sentence. How can 
one explain what is wrong with a bombed 
building? It just isn’t a building! There is 
only one thing to do: sweep up the débris 
and start over again. 

To the average student, unless he is a 
budding Joseph Conrad, narrative writ- 
ing presents next to no challenge in the 
way of organizing material. The student 
is merely a newsreel camera recording 
events as they occur. The orderliness of 
the resulting theme is no more than the 
orderliness of nature, which still operates 
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on a cause-and-effect basis. For such 
orderliness, the student deserves hardly 
more credit than the camera. And he 
learns little more from the experience. 

Why is the case with expository writ- 
ing so different? It is because he is not 
merely transcribing orderly events. He is 
thinking, and his thoughts do not come 
to him with the inexorable, step-by-step 
logic of a Euclidean demonstration. His 
mental processes are more closely akin to 
free association. 

As I write this expository article, it is 
fortunate for the reader that only a min- 
ute proportion of the thoughts that 
knock for admission get past the censor. 
Many thoughts that are admitted for the 
present will be sent packing when I later 
inspect them critically for their relevancy 
to my mental blueprint. The chaotic ex- 
pository writing of students is the result 
of their failure to distinguish between the 
raw material for a theme and the final, 
organized product. Teachers are called 
upon to judge a preliminary, though 
necessary, stage of the writing process. 

What can we do about it? 

This article presents a co-operative, 
socialized plan for demonstrating the 
assembling and organizing of material 
for an expository paper. 

The teacher begins by drawing a com- 
parison with house construction. When a 
new house is started, various building 
materials are delivered to the lot. We can 
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imagine that every item to be used, down 
to the last nail, is present. But is this a 
house in which people can live? No, col- 
lecting the materials is only the begin- 
ning of a long process. The builder will 
need to spend perhaps several thousand 
dollars to have these materials arranged 
according to his plan for a human dwell- 
ing. 

“You students,” says the teacher, 
“must not mistake the brick, sand, lum- 
ber, plaster, and kegs of nails for a house. 
These are all necessary materials, but 
you can’t keep house in them until many 
workmen have spent months in putting 
each item in its proper place according to 
a well-worked-out plan. Compositions 
are too often nothing more than the 
building materials for a finished paper. 
They are the first step, rather than the 
last step. During the next week or so we 
are going to work together on planning 
and writing a composition that—like a 
finished house—will have a well-organ- 
ized design. We shall learn a process 
whereby a lot of scattered facts can be 
arranged into an orderly composition in 
which one idea will follow another in a 
reasonable and thoughtful way.” 

The demonstration of this method re- 
quires the selection of a single topic for 
the entire class. This gives us the great 
advantage of facing common problems 
throughout the series of lessons. As the 
teacher and the class discuss the prob- 
lems of unity, coherence, transitional de- 
vices, and topic sentences, they are dis- 
cussing specifically (and not just general- 
ly) everybody’s problems—a conven- 
ience and an economy which the teacher 
of composition seldom enjoys. 

A current controversial problem 
makes a good selection of topic. The 
present article describes a senior class’s 
experience with the question, “Should 
one year of military training be required 
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of every boy when he reaches his eight- 
eenth birthday?’’ Since the majority of 
the class favors the negative answer, 
the minority agrees, for instructional 
convenience only, to write from the same 
viewpoint. Like lawyers, they will 
build up the best case possible for their 
client, regardless of their personal view- 
points. 

Each student is then given two 3X5 
filing cards on each of which he is asked 
to write a one-sentence argument, care- 
fully and briefly expressed, against com- 
pulsory military training. Two argu- 
ments, rather than one, are requested in 
order to insure sufficient variety, since 
greater diversity may be expected among 
the students’ second arguments than 
among their first. 

The students then proceed toread their 
points to the class, which suggests gen- 
eral headings for the various specific 
points. For example, ‘Many high-school 
graduates would lose interest in going to 
college if their education were inter- 
rupted for one year’’ would be put under 
the general heading, ‘‘Education.”’ The 
general headings are written horizontally 
across the blackboard, and the students 
lay their cards, after reading them, on 
the chalk moulding under the proper 
headings. 

All the points, in the present instance, 
fit under one or another of these five 
headings: 


IV. Militarism 
V. Miscellaneous 


I. Education 
II. Ineffectiveness 
III. International Effects 


Each pack of cards is then turned over 
to a separate committee, which proceeds 
to eliminate duplicate ideas, retaining 
the card that most clearly and succinctly 
expresses a given idea. The cards at this 
stage are reduced from seventy-two to 
ten or twelve. 
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With the duplicates eliminated, each 
general division of the topic now com- 
prises from one to three cards. The com- 
mittees are then directed to come to a 
decision as to the best possible order for 
their respective points. They are advised 
to have good reasons for their decisions, 
which the chairmen must later justify to 
the entire class when they present them 
for criticism or approval. 

Cards are shifted from one position to 
another as the committees deliberate. 
When, after about ten minutes, this 
stage is completed, the chairmen write 
their points in order on the blackboard. 

The following is the arrangement rec- 
ommended by the “Ineffectiveness” 
committee: 

A. The training will be out of date and forgotten 
when it might be needed. 

B. Another generation will probably fight the 
next war, if it should come. 

C. Armies would have no value in an atomic 
war. 


The chairman (with the help of the 
class and the teacher) explains that point 
A should precede point B because it con- 
cerns the present generation, whereas 
point B concerns a future generation. 
Point C should come last as the climax 
of the three arguments. 

The chairman of the “Education” 
committee presents his two points: 

A. Many high-school graduates would lose in- 
terest in going to college if their education 
were interrupted for one year. 

B. For those planning to enter professions re- 
quiring long preparation, a year’s delay 
would be very undesirable. 


Point A should precede point B because 
“deciding whether or not to go to col- 
lege” should come ahead of “going to 
college.” 

Similar reports are heard from the re- 
maining committees, including the ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous” committee, which recom- 


mends that all its points be thrown out 
because “they’re not very important” or 
“they don’t make much sense.”’ The class 
agrees. 

Now that the material under each 
heading has been put in order, we turn 
our attention to finding the best se- 
quence for the four remaining major divi- 
sions of the topic. The committee that 
has been working on this problem re- 
ports. The teacher emphasizes that un- 
less the arrangement is logical, we shall 
have difficulty in getting from one topic 
to another without abruptness when we 
come to the actual writing of our paper. 
We must leave no gaps that we cannot 
bridge. After considerable discussion (in 
which the teacher must do plenty of 
steering), we arrive at the following 
plan: 


I. Education III. International Effects 
II. Militarism IV. Ineffectiveness 


We begin with “Education” because 
the first effect of the policy would be to 
interrupt education. “Militarism” should 
precede “International Effects” for the 
obvious reason that the cause always 
precedes the effect—in this case, the 
arousing of the suspicions and fears of 
other nations. We end with “‘Ineffective- 
ness’ because it answers our need for 
strong closing material. After enumerat- 
ing all the disadvantages of compulsory 
military training, we shall conclude by 
trying to show that it will not accomplish 
its purpose. 

It should be reiterated to the class 
throughout this demonstration that 
there is usually more than one correct 
way of organizing any given material, 
just as there is more than one way of 
arranging the furniture in a room. Any 
arrangement that is orderly and reason- 
able is correct. The important point is 
that we present our ideas according to a 
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plan, not in the hit-or-miss way in which 
they march through our minds. 

Each student has now copied into his 
notebook the finished outline from which 
he will write. Thereafter, if the student 
adopts this method for his individual 
work, copying the outline will be unnec- 
essary, for he will be able to write di- 
rectly from his cards. The author pre- 
fers that the students write the paper 
piecemeal, one or two sections at a time, 
depending upon their length. This en- 
ables us to be more deliberate in dealing 
with the problems of paragraphing, topic 
sentences, and transitions. 

Before each section is assigned, there 
must be an open discussion—preferably 
under a student chairman—of each 
point. This is made necessary by the fact 
that all the points are not the results of 
the thinking of any single individual but 
of the entire class. For this reason, dis- 
cussion is needed to develop the ideas for 
students who did not originate them, if 
they are to be expanded into paragraphs 
understandingly and convincingly. 

Preparatory to writing, we anticipate 
our problems. Shall we use one, two, or 
three paragraphs to cover the three 
points in this section? What facts do we 
need to know in order to make our 
points? We point out the nature of a 
transitional sentence. In going from topic 
A to topic B (if they are not closely re- 
lated), we need a sentence that we might 
designate as AB. Part of it looks back to 
topic A; part of it looks ahead to topic B. 
We consider the utility of such bridging 
words as “but,” “although,” “further- 
more,” “‘in addition,” “‘besides,’’ “never- 
theless’’—words that face both ways at 
the same time. In most cases, we write 
the transitional sentences in class, com- 
paring one with another for smoothness. 
Here are examples of the most skilful 
sentences suggested: 
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From “Education” to “Militarism’’— 
“Instead of learning the arts of peace, 
American youth will be learning the arts 
of destruction.” ‘‘While the youth’s edu- 
cation in his chosen vocation is being in- 
terrupted, he will, nevertheless, be learn- 
ing something quite different.” 

From “Militarism” to “International 
Effects” —‘‘The rest of the world will not 
stand idly by while we train our youth to 
use the machines of war.” 

From “International Effects” to ‘“In- 
effectiveness’ —‘‘After we have aroused 
the suspicions and fears of other nations, 
how much shall we actually have accom- 
plished in strengthening our position?” 

At the conclusion of the entire project, 
the teacher recapitulates its various 
stages. In an attempt to produce a 
“carry-over” to the students’ future ex- 
pository writing, he points out that the 
same game played by the class can be 
played as a game of solitaire by the indi- 
vidual student. 

1. We first collected a great many ideas that we 
put on cards (and mof in our compositions) in 
whatever order they came to our minds. 

2. We classified these ideas under general head- 
ings and eliminated those that were dupli- 
cates or that, on second thought, were not 
worth including. 

3. We put the remaining cards in each group in 
sensible order. 

4. We decided upon the best order for present- 
ing the various groups. 


The informal outline growing out of 
this activity does not have the artificial- 
ity of the usual a priori outline that the 
student is expected to pull out of an 
empty hat. Instead, the student thinks 
over his subject and then works out a 
scheme for its orderly presentation, find- 
ing that some of his ideas fit into a plan 
and that others do not. 

For the sake of brevity, I have given a 
streamlined and somewhat idealized ac- 
count of this project. The logical ar- 
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rangement of ideas involves the use of 
the highest order of mental activity— 
conceptual thinking. That the organizing 
of ideas is a difficult process—even for 
experienced writers—is apparent to any- 
one who has ever attempted to outline 
the average magazine article. It goes 
without saying that whenever young 
people of diverse mental ability are called 
upon to do conceptual thinking, a good 
deal of bungling is to be expected. We 
can raise a student’s thinking to the ceil- 
ing set by his intelligence, but not be- 
yond it. 

Although educational miracles seldom 
occur outside the pages of professional 
literature, this procedure has several 
features that seem to produce _per- 
ceivable gains: 


1. The actual manipulation of cards 
makes the organizing process more con- 
crete and facilitates the shifting about of 
ideas in the search for the optimum ar- 
rangement. 

2. The discussion and argument that 
take place among the students in regard 
to their common problems tend to sharp- 
en and clarify their concept of organiza- 
tion. 

3. Because all members of the class are 
working on identical problems, the teach- 
ing hits each student’s problems directly, 
rather than obliquely. 

In the beginning, all was “without 
form, and void.” 

In the end, do the whirling atoms of 
thought seem to be taking the shape of a 
purposeful pattern? 


Critical Reading: Its Importance 
and Development 


SYLVIA C. KAY’ 


One of the greatest problems, if not the 
greatest problem, confronting educators 
today is the teaching of critical reading 
to those who are the present voters in our 
country and its potential voters, the 
youth—the “citizens of tomorrow.”’ 

Is the above statement exaggerated? 
Let us stop a moment and think. How 
vast are the implications intimated in this 
problem? How tremendous a stake in the 
future is based upon this ability or lack 
of ability—this ability that must be 
taught to young people as the arithmetic 
facts were taught to them? 

If democracy, real democracy, is to 
grow, to become a vital force in our coun- 
try and throughout our united world, 

* Foreman High School, Chicago. 


every individual must be equipped to 
deal intelligently with the vast mass of 
printed and pictorial ideas presented to 
him. He must learn to be a discriminat- 
ing reader so as to be able to judge 
whether this or that bit of information is 
true, is a complete fabrication, or is 
slightly colored to suit someone’s edi- 
torial policies. 

Has our citizenry learned that most 
important ability? How many of our 
adult population today can discern 
propaganda presented to them? How 
many of them are unswayed by the tre- 
mendous amount of harmless persuasion 
of the advertisers? The answer is obvi- 
ous. It is obvious in the sudden rise of 
Hitlers and Mussolinis. It is obvious in 
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the continuous high circulations of un- 
ethical newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. It is obvious in the prejudices of 
many kinds fed to the gullible to further 
ends they “dream not of.” 

There is only one way to combat this 
growing menace, and that way is through 
education. Arm our young people with 
the vision to penetrate falsehood, the in- 
sight to discern coloring, and the judg- 
ment to clarify information, and no 
bigoted editor, no little Caesars, who 
hope within their warped souls to rise to 
glory upon the ignorance of the masses, 
could dare to stand in the clear light of 
such knowledge. 

There have been several studies in 
recent years on this very idea. Glaser of 
Columbia University in his doctorate on 
“‘An Experiment in the Development of 
Critical Thinking” asked himself this 
question: “Is it possible to develop abil- 
ity to think critically through providing 
pupils with given kinds of educational 
experiences? Can we develop ability to 
think critically through training?’” 

Glaser then created a series of lessons 
to develop critical thinking or logic. 


There have been many other studies 
in recent years to develop critical or 
logical thinking. Again we take the liberty 
to quote Glaser, who summarized some 
thirty-four of these studies: “In general 
the research indicates that if the objec- 
tive is to develop in pupils an attitude of 
reasonableness and regard for the weight 
of evidence and to develop ability to 
think critically about controversial prob- 
lems, then the component attitudes and 
abilities involved in thinking critically 
about such problems must be set up as 
definite goals of instruction. Specific train- 
ing for the given objectives should be pro- 
vided, and the processes and principles 
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of reasoning which are involved must be 
made clear and usable to the students.’’ 

Glaser ended his study with some six 
questions, one of the most important of 
which was, “To what extent can ability 
to think critically be improved by ade- 
quate reading procedures?’’s 

With this burning question in mind, an 
attempt to teach critical reading, utiliz- 
ing what scholars had learned about 
teaching critical thinking, was evolved at 
Foreman High School in Chicago recent- 
ly as part of the work carried on in that 
city in the field of reading. 

To get a thorough understanding of 
the problem of teaching critical reading 
a testing program was evolved. The 
tests were teacher-made and were used 
for diagnostic purposes. The material 
used in the tests was culled from various 
sources. Tests on various types of criti- 
cal reading skills were given. 

Perhaps excerpts of some of these 
tests would be of interest. 


TEST NO. 6 


Testing ability to make comparisons be- 
tween various excerpts of the same author. 

Excerpt 1.—‘The American frontier dis- 
appeared about 1890. Capitalists began to look 
elsewhere for investment opportunities. To en- 
courage the expansion of American commerce, 
and indirectly to secure these investments, 
American diplomats began to consider the ques- 
tion of coaling stations, cable stations, protec- 
tion of trade rights, and the safeguarding of 
American property and citizens abroad.” 

Excerpt 2.—‘The American policy said in 
effect, ‘Here is our task, here is our problem. 
The Atlantic separates us from Europe. Let us 
establish here in the New World a self-sufficient 
economic empire which need not concern itself 
with the current of affairs toward the East.’ ’’s 


A. The above two excerpts are taken from a 
chapter entitled ‘‘Isolation.”” Which one of 
these best carried out that idea? 


3 Ibid., p. 70. 4 Ibid., p. 180. 


5’ Hamm, Bourne, and Benton, Unit History of 
United States. 
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1. Paragraph 1 
2. Paragraph 2 

B. Do you feel that these two paragraphs 
1. Agree with each other in principle? 

2. Disagree with each other in principle? 

C. In question B, explain why you chose the 
answer you did. 

D. Your author ends the chapter with this ques- 
tion, ‘‘Could the United States be a world 
power and maintain the policy of isolation?” 
Do the paragraphs quoted above seem to 
answer the question 
1. In the affirmative? 

2. In the negative? 


TEST NO. 9 


Testing ability to discover inaccuracies for 
purposes of propaganda. 

“The war was started by circumstances. War 
had become a necessity to an over prosperous 
world, as bleeding sometimes becomes necessary 
to a fat person. Neither side was wholly and 
deliberately guilty of beginning it, but if there 
is actual personal guilt, it is chiefly that of the 
Allies, especially England. We understand the 
hatred of France. It came largely from fear, 
though to a great extent unnecessary fear. The 
ruling party in Russia wanted war, wanted it as 
early as 1900, for without it they would have 
lost their power. It was a question of interior 
politics with them. But with England there was 
less excuse. In her case it was only envy and 
selfishness; the petty motives that sprout in a 
shopkeeper’s soul. She saw herself in danger of 
losing the hegemony of Europe, her position as 
the most important nation on the globe. She set 
out deliberately to destroy us, to bring us to 
nothing..... We blame England most, for it 
was she more than any other one party in the 
controversy who planned and nourished it. 
How? By making an Entente against us that 
surrounded us with a steel wall; by bolstering 
up the feeling in France; by urging on the ruling 
class in Russia; by playing on the dormant 
brutality of the Russian masses and catering to 
the natural fanaticism of the French, deliber- 
ately keeping alive their desire to recover Alsace 
Lorraine. Edward VII set the ball rolling with 
his constant visits to Paris. 

“You ask how she could have planned a 
European war if she had only a contemptuous 
army when it broke out. Because she expected 
as usual to have someone else to do her fighting 
for her. And she succeeded. When they were 


almost burned beyond recovery she got America 
to pull her chestnuts out of the fire. But for 
America we should have won the war.’ 


A. The man speaking here is 
1. Russian 3. German 
2. Chinese 4. Polish 
B. Does this speaker 
1. Admire America? 
2. Dislike her? 
C. Do you think he is telling 
1. His own opinion? 
2. True historical facts? 
3. Opinions that have been given him by his 
fellow-countrymen? 
D. Explain why you chose the answer you did 
in question C. 


Discussions were held at the end of 
each test, and the results were very en- 
lightening. During these discussion 
periods many pupils said they answered 
as they did “because it sounded that 
way.” When each sentence was analyzed 
for them, they were surprised at the re- 
sults. Many pupils said that the excerpt 
in Test 9 had historical facts (though the 
author of the article quoted inserted it 
in his book to show the propaganda 
being disseminated). When asked for 
their historical facts they would give 
propaganda they had picked up to back 
their statement. They did not tackle 
their reading from the scientific angle of 
proving their conclusions by factual 
ideas. 

It was the fact that our young people 
were not tackling their reading from a 
scientific angle that led to devising a 
system whereby four steps were devel- 
oped and a specific method used to carry 
these steps from the first, or simplest, to 
the fourth and most difficult one. 

To facilitate the development of this 
method a series of lessons was made and 
excerpts were chosen from various sources 
and compiled into a booklet. This book 
of excerpts plus the technique used 


® Harry Franck, Vagabonding through Changing 
Germany (1920). 
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proved to be of great value in develop- 
ing in the student the ability to make 
comparisons of the works of authors on 
the same subjects, to evaluate the 
authenticity of material, to discover in- 
accuracies and omissions in writers’ 
works, to find the writer’s purpose—in 
short, to develop those qualities in the 
student that we consider essential to the 
well-read man, what, for want of a 
better appellation, is known as “critical 
reading.”’ 

The first step was to teach the pupil 
to analyze his own thinking. Excerpts 
from various sources were used, and the 
student would take the short excerpts 
(from one to three paragraphs in length) 
and be taught to summarize the ma- 
terial and to give in one sentence his con- 
clusion as to what the main idea of the 
excerpt was. This was done by teaching 
him to eliminate the unnecessary from 
the necessary facts. Each sentence in the 
excerpt was weighed. If the class de- 
cided that no new and vital facts were 
presented in that sentence, it was dis- 
carded. This was done orally by the 
group, after reading the excerpt silently, 
after vocabulary helps had been given, 
etc. The class was then left with a collec- 
tion of sentences that the group had con- 
sidered vital. These they were taught to 
reduce to partial conclusions, two or 
three in number. This was done by giv- 
ing them some key facts to help them. 
Finally, they were taught that these 
partial conclusions could again be con- 
densed into one final or summarizing 
sentence called the “complete conclu- 
sion.” 

SAMPLE LESSON 


PART I: FORMING OUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 
LESSON X 


“Democracy is at once an ideal, a progress, 
and a method, all of which look to the cherishing 
of the unique worthfulness of each individual as 
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a potentially significant personality. It is an 
aspiration centering around the belief that in 
the maximum enhancement of the individual 
life comes at once the greatest individual ful- 
fillment and simultaneously the greatest felicity 
in the natural associations of men in society. It 
is, as someone has said, the companionship of 
the shared good life. 

“As a three-way project, democracy first 
makes an affirmation about the precious value 
of individual personality. It secondly affirms 
that the process of personal growth requires 
self-choices, self-assumed __ responsibilities, 
shared participation in determining practical 
affairs—all of which are developmental experi- 
ences. And it thirdly affirms that there are cer- 
tain organized methods and organized struc- 
tural relationships by which choices are regis- 
tered and participations of individuals in as- 
sociated affairs are obtained and guided, which 
experience shows are to be preferred as enhanc- 
ing personal development.””” 


1. The author has told me certain facts. They 


a) ... g). 
c) etc 


2. These facts add up to the following con- 
clusions: 


..(Democracy’s idea of individ- 
uals) 

_..(Advantage to society of ad- 
vancing the individual) 

(Three ways that democracy 


develops the individual) 
3. Therefore my general conclusion is that 


After several lessons in this step 1, the 
pupils had gained, besides the ability to 
form a general conclusion, something of 
great importance—habituation to the 
give-and-take of decisions arrived at 
through oral democratic procedure by 
having the class as a whole decide on 
the necessary sentences and the general 
conclusion. 

The next group of excerpts followed 
exactly the same procedure except that 
in this set of selections an additional 
point was made after the pupil had come 


7 Ordway Tead, Case for Democracy. 
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to his conclusion. This additional point 
was to ascertain whether the conclusion 
the pupil had come to was the same as 
the author’s and to decide then what the 
author’s purpose was in writing this ex- 
cerpt. Here again the decisions were 
reached through group discussion, using 
the formula followed in step 1 but adding 
the statement: “I believe that it is the 
author’s conclusion as well as mine, and 
therefore I believe his purpose was to 
(writes what the conclusion was).”’ 


In the third group of excerpts two 
selections on the same subject by two au- 
thors were given in each lesson. Some- 
times these selections agreed, and other 
times they were at variance with each 
other. The same technique as described 
in the first step was used with each 
excerpt, with the additional point of de- 
ciding as a final conclusion: ‘“Therefore 
authors No. 1 and No. 2 (a) agree, (6) 
disagree.” 

After sufficient training in these three 
steps, step 4 was taken. This was a series 
of lessons to teach the pupils to discover 
inaccuracies and omissions in material— 
in other words, to learn to judge the au- 
thenticity of material so vital to all 
people today. With the training given in 
the first three steps, it was relatively 
simple to develop the following: 


I. Statement of the premise 
II. Consideration of relevant facts 
A. First paragraph 
1. Is this paragraph composed of facts? 
2. How can you prove they are facts? 
3. Does this paragraph help bear out 
your premise? 
B. Second paragraph 
(Same as above) 


This was done with as many para- 
graphs as the excerpt contained. 
III. Drawing of conclusion from facts 


A. From the above summary the conclu- 
sion would be 


1. That the author proved his premise 
2. That the author did not prove his 
premise 
IV. Testing of conclusion by continued investi- 
gation 


SAMPLE LESSON 


PART IV: PURPOSES OF PROPAGANDA 
LESSON VIII 

“The Russians and the French, secretly sus- 
tained by England, invaded Germany first. 
William ‘they call him that almost as often as 
the Kaiser now —’ who was the only important 
ruler who had not declared war in more than 
forty years, gave them twelve hours to desist 
from their design. They refused, and the war 
went on. 

“Had we planned to go to war we should cer- 
tainly have passed the tip to the millions of 
Germans in foreign lands in time for them to 
have reached Germany. You yourself have seen 
how they poured down to the ports when they 
heard of the Fatherland’s danger, and how 
regretfully they returned to their far off duties 
when it became apparent that England was not 
going to let them come home. 

“Then we went through Belgium. We should 
not have done so, of course, but any people 
would have done the same to protect its na- 
tional existence. Besides, we offered to do so 
peacefully; the stubborn Belgiums would not 
have suffered in the slightest. Belgium had a 
secret treaty with the Entente that would have 
permitted them to attack us from that side.’ 

I. Statement of the premise (large statement) 
II. Consideration of relevant facts 
1. First paragraph 
a) Is this paragraph composed of facts? 
6) How can you prove they are facts? 
c) Does this paragraph help bear out 
your premise? 
2. Second paragraph 
a) Is this paragraph composed of facts? 
b) How can you prove they are facts? 
c) Does this paragraph help bear out 
your premise? 
3. Third paragraph 
a) Is this paragraph composed of facts? 
b) How can you prove they are facts? 
c) Does this paragraph help bear out 
your premise? 
III. Drawing of conclusion from facts 
1. From the above summary the conclu- 
sion would be 


§ Franck, op. cit. 
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a) That the author proved his premise 
b) That the author did not prove his 
premise 

IV. Testing of conclusion by continued investi- 
gation 

1. Investigate the true facts in history 

books covering causes of World War I 

and compare notes with above excerpt. 


And what was the result of this type of 
training? Was Glaser’s question, “To 
what extent can ability to think critical- 
ly be improved by adequate reading pro- 
cedures?” answered? 

In a testing program to see what had 
been accomplished, a pretest was given 
of a certain ability. Then that ability was 
taught and a follow-up test given. On 
the pretest and follow-up test of the 
ability to form one’s own conclusion, 
tests given to 385 pupils in their senior 
year in high school, an improvement of 
17.4 per cent was observed. On the 
pretest and follow-up test of the ability 
to discern the author’s purpose, an im- 
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provement of 22.3 per cent was made. On 
the pretest and follow-up test of the 
ability to make comparisons of conflict- 
ing or correlating ideas by the same au- 
thor or by different authors, an improve- 
ment of 14.2 per cent was noted be- 
tween the pretest and the follow-up 
test. And on the ability to discover in- 
accuracies, inconsistencies, or omissions 
of essential information, an improvement 
of 5.7 per cent between the first and the 
second tests was observed. 

Here are some facts to show the 
answer not only to Glaser’s question, not 
only to the question of other eminent 
educators, but to many of our world 
problems. The solution of our world 
problems can be intelligently arrived at 
through the ability to read and discern 
the truth—cRITIVAL READING. 

Education is to inspire the love of truth as 


the supremest good, and to clarify the vision of 
the intellect to discern it—Horace MANN. 


I See Them Sub, Ab, or Super 


WANDA ORTON’ 


I HAVE never seen a normal child al- 
though I have seen hundreds forced 
to be normal. If I were a parent, I would 
resent anyone’s calling my Lester a nor- 
mal child or pledging him to a pattern to 
become a normal child. As a teacher I do 
not find it difficult to treat my pupils as 
potential super-children, yes, even the 
subnormal puzzles. To call a child nor- 
mal is unthinking imagery which, if per- 
sisted in, ultimately will bar him from a 
chance to achieve. The present escape to 
normalcy is an easy route to mediocrity. 
Remember what happened to the United 
States when as a nation we returned to 


* West High School, Minneapolis. 


normalcy? Was it normalcy? Or was it an 
abyss leading to subnormalcy? 

Test the concomitants of character 
achievement that are supposed to pro- 
duce normalcy in a child. He must attain 
the dubious quality of “being nice” be- 
cause niceness soothes the brain fatigue 
of the teacher. He must be the name in 
class that she learns last. He must be 
docile, accepting always the mandates of 
her superior mind. We will admit that 
she is superior. I have never known a 
teacher who would admit that she was 
not. Years of teaching will lead any 
teacher to this pattern. He must achieve 
a C grade in the puny lessons every day, 
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with no slumps for the hunting season or 
the weekly dances with the beautiful 
bobby-soxer. He must exhibit no emo- 
tional upsets of foot-scuffling, paper- 
tearing, glares, or door-slamming if he 
wants to be a “success in life.’’ With that 
boogie a teacher can hope to conquer all 
reactions to the insults of life experienced 
by the adolescent. He must agree with the 
teacher and smile at her jokes. He must 
accept her standards of aesthetics, which 
are usually good, but not necessarily his. 
In short, his education tends to admit 
him to the great adult world of the com- 
mon man. I do honor the common man, 
but I decry the common moron. 

The trail to normalcy, apart from 
direct teacher-pupil relationship, leads 
along the same be-primrosed way. He 
must “‘take part” in athletics whether he 
wants to or not. An overpowering love 
for chemistry added to no love for ath- 
letics would brand a boy as very odd. He 
must ‘‘mingle” with other children, and 
he must join clubs. If he mingles and 
joins, he may have a list of titles written 
under his name in the yearbook. What 
surprises me is how few of the mixers and 
joiners are ever heard from again. Did 
they find that they were not prepared to 
be common men but only common mo- 
rons? Were they forced to achieve a pre- 
tensively perfect pattern of normalcy? 

Is this so-called group of normal chil- 
dren really “‘normal’? What would this 
group have achieved if it had not been 
coddled into accepting the “normal” 
idea? Children are wise, often uncannily 
so. They fear the obligations of brilliancy 
and easily acquiesce in shunning its 
power. Let’s be good average pupils. 

They also aim to please. More of these 
pupils like their teachers rather than dis- 
like them. For the young people of today 
seek anchorage and faith in man. They 
are impressionable as wax and they enjoy 


remaining impressionable. They fight 
entrance into the adult world. Unless a 
teacher is downright unkind (and prac- 
tically none of them are), she may expect 
a pattern of submission. Pupils try to 
please her just as a puppy tries to please 
a master. For praise, a boy will sell out to 
apple-polishing until his reactions achieve 
an automatic response. In spite of all 
protests, he wants candy as a reward. 

The normal response may have its val- 
ues in a world of normalcy. But has the 
world ever been ‘“‘normal’”’? Do “normal” 
responses answer the need for the leader- 
ship we all admit we must have? A leader 
of men is a man who inspires confidence 
because he has the answers you have not. 
He may and often does comes from the 
stock known as the common man, but he 
never comes from the group known as 
the common moron. In a remarkable 
novel, A Walk in the Sun by Harry 
Brown, we see the results of what hap- 
pens in a crisis when the “normal pat- 
tern” takes over. One of the soldiers, a 
lieutenant who was probably sub, is 
forced to be super because he was 
thought to be normal. He dies, a stupid 
horrible death. Then both of the ser- 
geants take over. One of them is just too 
small for the job. His responses are nor- 
mal enough, but they steer him into a 
mental breakdown until he lies face 
down, a complete wreck, although physi- 
cally he is sound. Then there is no officer 
left for the platoon until, little by little, 
under the leadership of Tyne, order and 
confidence are restored to the little band. 
Tyne is a soldier, a victim of too much 
forced normalcy: he had no idea he was 
any good. Thousands of pupils have no 
idea they are any good either. Be normal 
or be unsuccessful. Stay as teen-agey as 
possible. Some do—all their lives. 

Few pupils want social disapproval, 
even if it comes from forces which boys 
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and girls may see in later life are inade- 
quate and banal. They respond to the 
forces around them. Immediate results 
are supposed to make the pupils de- 
sirable citizens. So far, I have refrained 
from using examples. But I think I have 
reached the place where they might well 
be used to advantage. 

A boy in my advisory who was gradu- 
ated not long ago preferred studying in 
the school library to attending programs 
in assembly. He carried six subjects by 
permission doubtfully given. His mother 
was terribly worried. Something was 
wrong. Saturdays he and a few of his real 
friends would play records and revel in 
music. He would not go to football 
games. He thought social clubs were on 
the whole a trifle silly and some of the 
prominent fellows around school “silly 
dopes.” He seldom revealed his opinions, 
however. 

He did attend one club where modern 
literature was discussed. It was not a 
popular club, but its members were faith- 
ful. It was the oldest club in the school. 
Under advisement I sounded him out 
about trying ‘“‘to make more social con- 
tacts.”’ Then I beat a retreat. In fact I 
laughed. I think I shall be interested in 
his future. To follow his own star he had 
to dodge many mudballs. He was really 
good. 

The boy freely predicted, some time 
previously in one of my advisory groups, 
as most unlikely to succeed because he 
wore clothing different from that of the 
rest of the group is now head of a large 
extension service of the University of 
Minnesota. In high school he was much 
more concerned with studying than he 
was with “making a social club.”’ Today 
he evidently evinces leadership given to 
him without any string-pulling on his 
part. 

A girl who frequently differed with her 
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teachers in a rude way whenever she 
thought she was in the right became a 
highly paid psychologist at another great 
university. Most of the time she was far 
off the trail of normalcy. When, at the 
age of seventeen, she toured the smaller 
Minnesota towns for a farm magazine 
publishing company, she wore a wedding 
ring for the protection it appeared to af- 
ford her. Today she lives a happy mar- 
ried life surrounded by all the so-called 
comforts of life. Her militant and indi- 
vidual approach to life in high school 
made her a subject of much tongue- 
clucking and dire prediction. The wed- 
ding ring evoked more tongues to tap- 
dancing. 

I could go on with many case histories 
from my card files. Those tabulated on 
these cards were never cases that surren- 
dered to a drab pattern. They were fight- 
ers, thinkers, and individualists. Many of 
them were constantly on the verge of quit- 
ting school because school life gave them 
little stimulation and little intellectual ac- 
tivity. Their work in choir, in radio work- 
shop, in news, and in creative writing sup- 
plied some of the answers to their thirsty 
questions. In these fields the pupils 
gained some success in self-confidence 
when, and only when, they lost their fear 
of the tepid normal pattern. For some it 
was too late. Ten years’ training had 
done its work, and the trainees remained 
comically normal and comic. 

It is about fear that I wish particularly 
to speak. American youth is accused of 
being intellectually immature. That is 
true in a large sense. But is there much 
chance for youth here to be anything 
else? Since I teach creative writing, I 
naturally see much self-revelation. The 
first writing my pupils show me reeks 
with platitudes, dishonest statements 
made for effect, and the aim to please. 
The young authors are astounded when I 
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accuse them of insincerity. One girl spent 
half the precious time of the term playing 
up re-writes of themes on which she had 
been given A grades previously. In a 
way, if you were looking for the wrong 
things, these themes were really A 
themes. But not if you were looking for 
intelligent honesty. Then the author 
broke down. She confessed that she had 
tried so hard to pull the wool over my 
eyes, too, that she had shut her heart to 
all I had said to her in class. Today she is 
considered one of our most promising 
young writers, and she often writes me a 
line to thank me for forcing her off the 
deadly pattern of inane generality which 
had once appeared to her the proper pro- 
cedure. She thought she knew exactly 
what teachers wanted in the theme line 
—something sweet, soothing, and easy in 
the saying; something beautifully writ- 
ten with no mechanical errors; something 
waiting in sterile modesty for approval 
by a college entrance board of examiners. 
The awful truth is that, if you continue 
writing and thinking that way, sooner or 
later you come to believe in your own 
statements and you achieve a complete 
thoroughness in faulty psychology which, 
in turn, fits you to be a misfit in life. 
The same results acquired by honesty 
in creative writing and creative thinking 
might apply with equal force to awaken- 
ing in a language group or a cooking 
class. The results of any experiment in 
honesty in any class are worth seeking. 
In my own classes, I have a few super- 
children, a few ab-children, and, I sus- 
pect, a few sub-children. But I have 
never had any actual “normal” children. 
I have never found two alike. They were 
all born, they all had fathers and moth- 
ers, and they were either juniors or sen- 
iors. Each pupil was as distinct from the 
other as one snowflake is from another. 
Did you ever see a “normal” snowflake? 


Eventually I can tell the work of each 
pupil even if the themes are unsigned. 
Then the pupils are really doing what 
they were sent to school for. Their writ- 
ten expression bears the individualism of 
sincere personal truth. 

There should be no escaping the per- 
sonality of the individual. Only when one 
understands himself does he begin to 
understand others. Yet we expect teen 
agers to analyze the complex beings cre- 
ated by William Shakespeare when most 
of the bewildered little readers have no 
idea as to what they themselves really 
are beyond a veneer of attempting to be 
“just like all the other kids.” I find the 
emotions supposed to be the sole posses- 
sions of adult life experienced also by the 
so-called slap-happy age. Each emotion 
has a thousand nuances, a thousand de- 
grees of intensity, and offers its owner a 
thousand chances to experience the won- 
ders of life if only he will learn to be him- 
self and, by so doing, to fan the divine 
spark within him to a purifying flame. 

The experiment in honesty is difficult 
to define but simple to apply. Sincerity is 
one of the ingredients. Passivism has no 
part to play in the mixture. A mind 
should be activated by the overtones and 
tones of his own precious reactions. Mass 
applause is certainly no part of the proc- 
ess. The individual approval of deep 
inner conviction is surely a cornerstone 
on which rests a foundation of good taste 
hard to discover nowadays or to main- 
tain. It might seem that Li’l Abner, age 
eighteen, who signs his papers “Writ by 
hand” is no funnier than the Li’l Abners 
in every classroom forced to remain for- 
ever in Dogpatch. 

Note how our children are exposed to 
the crudity of “true story” language. 
Note how they wear “what all the other 
kids wear,” how they attend athletic 
games with little real enjoyment or at- 
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tention whatsoever (it’s just a place to 
be, that’s all), how they cultivate pur- 
posefully the irresponsibilities of the kid 
brother or the kid sister. These boys and 
girls like to act this way and they never 
want to grow up. You and I may enjoy 
them we as enjoy comic-strip or radio con- 
ceptions of teen agers. But what will 
happen when they graduate from this 
pattern of you’re only young once? 

They will pay you visits. Why didn’t 
you make us study? Why were you so 
easy? Why were you so unaware of the 
world which we now face? Why did you 
believe our lies? Note that word make. 
It is a nasty word. It is also the wrong 
word, but it is the only word they know 
that fits. You cannot make a boy ready 
to face his future by taking him down the 
road of easy-street lessons designed for 
painless diplomas. But you can develop 
in him a sense of taste and a mine- 
detector intuition for the insincere and 
the false. 

Is there any magic formula to use in 
achieving that dream? There is not. A 
formula derives from science, and the 
most teaching can do is strive to be an 
art. We have lost sight of this idea for 
too long a time. No course of study can 
supply the answer. The country doctor 
had to depend upon himself. Educational 
psychology has done much work with 
soul and conscience. But no graph or 
chart can give a teacher the answers she 
must find for herself. Science may add 
many words to her vocabulary, like “‘ex- 
trovert,” “introvert,” “moron,” “psy- 
chosis,” and “frustration,” all perfectly 
worthless unless she knows how to set an 
extrovert into action worthy of his rest- 
lessness or how to avoid making an in- 
trovert more shy. We still have a sadistic 
urge to force children into grooves which 
we have decided are just perfect for 
achieving a personality pot of gold. Our 
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conduct is not too reprehensible, how- 
ever, for we are often compelled to “earn 
our money”’ by spending hours filling out 
statistics about little Lesters. Who con- 
sults this material? Most teachers never 
have time. But if anyone does have time 
he will notice one word standing out on 
all cards—‘modified.”’ Little Lester’s 
stinky ways are modified by kindness, by 
firmness, by toughness, or by battle- 
axing. You see, I hope, what modified 
means, Lester is on his way to normalcy. 

Sometimes I love to remember seven- 
year-old Voltaire, the little horror with a 
“taste for celebrity”; Macaulay at four, 
who rebuked a lady consoling him with a 
“Did-oo hurt-oo’s itty bitty finger?” 
with ‘““Madame, the agony has slightly 
abated”; a dreamy kid who wrote 
Thanatopsis; a Stratford boy who left 
home pursued by the local rationing 
board; and Orson Welles, author, critic, 
and play-producer at fourteen. 

What would have happened if little 
Voltaire had been forced to play baseball 
and to overcome or ‘“‘modify”’ his intel- 
lectual arrogance? Suppose Bryant’s 
teacher had read his poem and found it 
too “‘morbid for one so young’’? Imagine 
Macaulay’s mamma working herself into 
a dither because he wouldn’t say, 
“Eeeeek, it hurts like heck!” What if 
Shakespeare’s family had persuaded 
Willie to stay home and cut pork chops 
for the town yokels because playwriting 
had no future? Each one of these case 
histories is trivia about a genius? Has 
your school never had a genius in its 
midst? 

Sauk Center tries to recall Sinclair 
Lewis with fondness, but report says he 
was a sassy child. Grant Wood wasted 
many years finding himself. “The Tory 
Girls” were at his own doorstep and 
“American Gothic’ in his home town. A 
woman in Minneapolis remembers Max- 
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well Anderson as a slovenly, unkempt 
boy just doomed to be a failure. Yet she 
still possesses a sonnet he wrote, un- 
read, of course, by the teacher. Odd 
McIntyre preferred hiding in a cave by 
the river to going to school. He was a 
“skipper.” 

Think it over and get the “normal 
child” concept out of your head. Let the 
scientists work out patterns of normalcy 
while you begin to be an artist. Once you 
try you will never stop trying. The artist 
teacher is himself a textbook of universal 
truth, constantly altered by the experi- 
ences consistent with the conditions of 
his own era. He is an exciting fellow and 
a creative designer. The other kind of 
teacher still uses outlines he formulated 
twenty-five years ago or stole from some- 
body else. An outline of any kind is out- 
moded as soon as the ink dries; it is all 
wrong for stimulating honesty. A teacher 


who offers material of the outline type to 
a class is like a teacher who cuts clothing 
from a pattern circa 1900. The great 
cooks never use cookbooks. As soon as 
the result of patterned teaching becomes 
too dowdy, a committee ponders over 
the problem and changes textbooks, or 
what have you, when these teachers 
could adapt the universal truth right 
within themselves to individual needs or 
do more actual work with the news mate- 
rial of the week and the thrum of its 
vibrations. No textbook, however, can 
give the teacher the artistry he is often 
too lazy to cultivate. He must stop teach- 
ing the sweet normal pattern of dullness 
which bores adolescents and forces them 
to escape adult pangs of growth by un- 
consciously staying twelve years old all 
their lives. Remember the snowflakes I 
mentioned as you face your classroom 
tomorrow. 


Student Preferences in Written-Composition 
Assignments in the Juntr High School 


CATHERINE B. J. MCDONALD* 


Ware a composition is little short of 
punishment for the majority of our Eng- 
lish students. We who teach English 
realize how difficult it is to get the best 
from our students. We realize, too, that 
their minds are the storehouses of every- 
day experiences which could be made 
into fascinating bits of reading could we 
but get them interested in exposing these 
thoughts on paper for others to share 
and enjoy. 

What can we do about it? How can we 
help them? Research studies in the field 


Teacher of ‘“‘remedial reading,” East Rochester 
(N.Y.) Junior High School. 


of written composition are not numer- 
ous. 

Being interested in composition, the 
writer made a survey of the preferences 
of junior high school students in assign- 
ments in written composition. The fol- 
lowing is a condensed report of the study. 

This investigation (in the form of a 
questionnaire) was made to ascertain the 
written composition preferences of two 
hundred and fifty students on a junior 
high school level. The students ranged in 
age from eleven to seventeen years. The 
majority of them were from the middle 
class of our socioeconomic group, and 
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over 50 per cent of them came from bi- 
lingual homes. 

Twelve topics were chosen as subjects 
for written composition. Each topic was 
presented in six ways, giving the child 
the opportunity to choose one of the six 
assignments. These were: letter-writing, 
outlining, writing a play, a paragraph, a 
report, a news article. The groups of six 
types of assignments were divided into 
two groups of three types each, so that it 
would be easier for the pupil to make a 
choice. Every type of assignment was op- 
posed to each of the other types an equal 
number of times. A sample of the treat- 
ment of one topic, with the percentage 
of pupils choosing each one, is shown 
below. 

GROUP I 

...Write a letter to your uncle telling him 
how your school helped in the Seventh War 
Loan. 65.6 per cent 

_.As president of your class you must give a 
speech to boost the sale of war bonds in 
your school. Make an outline for your 
speech. 13.6 per cent 

ee Write a play which your English club will 

give in the community room for the pur- 
pose of selling war bonds. 20.8 per cent 


GROUP II 

...Prepare a report on one of the characters 
in God Is My Co-pilot to be read at a bond 
rally in the high-school auditorium. 39.6 
per cent 
Write an article for the school paper prais- 
ing the pupils for their excellent work in 
the selling of war bonds. 47.2 per cent 
You are chairman of the bond salesmen in 
junior high school. Write a paragraph ex- 
plaining why your group was so successful 
in selling bonds. 13.2 per cent 

The order of percentage of first choice 
of assignments was: letter, 21 per cent; 
outline, 20.17 per cent; paragraph, 15.40 
per cent; play, 15.38 per cent; report, 
14.27 per cent; news article, 13.78 per 
cent. These differences are not statisti- 
cally significant except when the most 
preferred assignment, letter-writing, is 


opposed to the least preferred, writing 
a news article. 

There is no assurance that letter-writ- 
ing is always preferred to other types of 
writing. Although letter-writing received 
the highest rating in the combined tabu- 
lation, an analysis of the scores for the 
separate groups reveals strong and weak 
items in each type of assignment. 

A picture of children’s preferences may 
be obtained by observing the most and 
the least preferred topics in each type of 
writing. The three strongest topics and 
the weakest topics for each type are pre- 
sented below. When the percentage fol- 
lowing each topic is interpreted, one 
should understand that 33 per cent is the 
normal expectation in a three-choice situ- 
ation. Since there are strong items and 
weak items in each group, it appears 
that the topic influenced the pupil’s 
preference more than the type of writing. 


I. Letter-writing 

1. Write a letter to your uncle telling him 
how your school helped in the Seventh 
War Loan. 65.6 per cent 

2. Write your family a letter telling them 
the interesting time you are having at 
camp. 62 per cent 

3. Write a letter to one of your former 
teachers who is now traveling through 
Mexico. 49.2 per cent 

12. Write a letter to the “Best Dog 
Kennels” inquiring about a certain 
puppy you are interested in buying. 
25.6 per cent 
II. Outlining 

1. Write an outline on the values of a 
hobby. 67.2 per cent 

2. Write an outline on the Wright 
brothers and aviation. 54.8 per cent 

3. Write an outline on your camping ex- 
perience at Conesus Lake. 50 per cent 

12. As president of your class you must 
give a speech to boost the sale of war 
bonds in your school. Make an outline 
for your speech. 13.6 per cent 
III. The writing of a paragraph 

1. Write a paragraph telling why you 
would (or would not) like to have been 
a pioneer. 53.2 per cent 
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2. Write a paragraph describing Abraham 
Lincoln as he looked during his presi- 
dential years. 40.8 per cent 

3. Write a paragraph telling how high- 
school students can improve their 
manners. 38.4 per cent 

12. You are chairman of the bond sales- 
men in junior high school. Write a 
paragraph explaining why your group 
was so successful in selling bonds. 13.2 
per cent 


IV. The writing of a play 

1. Write a play in which the two chief 
characters are a boy who has good 
manners and a boy who has no man- 
ners. 46.4 per cent 

2. Write a play in which a boy finds some 
rare stamps and returns them to the 
owner. 41.2 per cent 

3. Write a play in which a Newfoundland 
dog saves the life of a man who hates 
dogs. Ever after, the man loves all 
dogs. 39.6 per cent 

12. Write a play for the next P.T.A. meet- 

ing, in which you have a summer-camp 
experience for the main idea. 15.2 per 
cent 


V. The report 

1. Write a short discussion of the movie, 
Lassie Come Home. 66.8 per cent 

2. Prepare a report on one of the char- 
acters in God Is My Co-pilot, to be read 
at a bond rally in the high school audi- 
torium. 39.6 per cent 

3. Write a report on one of the chapters 
which interested you in Boy’s Life of 
Edison. 37.2 per cent 

12. Write a report on one of the happen- 

ings in Come Summer, that your grade 
may have some idea of New Hamp- 
shire farm life. 8 per cent 


VI. The news article 
1. Write an article for the school paper 
praising the pupils for their excellent 


versity of Georgia. 


[| ~~ Some members of the eighth-grade English class were confused between 
uses of “to” and “too.” A pupil volunteered help. “I keep them straight by 
saying them. If I can say ‘to-o-0-0,’ it’s ‘too’; if I can’t, it’s ‘to.’ I can say, 
‘T ate to-o-0-o much,’ but I can’t say, ‘I’m going to-o-0-0 town.’ ”” The trick 
worked.—Reported by Mary TINGLE, of the Demonstration School, Uni- 
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work in the selling of war bonds. 47.2 
per cent 

2. Write an article for the school paper 
telling why India is a land of mystery. 
36.8 per cent 

3. Write an article for the school paper 
telling about the grade’s visit to the 
airport. 36 per cent 

12. Write an article for the school paper 
about the famous Columbus stamp. 
12 per cent 


An analysis of the assignments after 
they were broken down into the various 
items brought these conclusions: 


1. The topics used influenced the children’s 
preferences more than did the types of as- 
signments. 

2. Topics dealing with personal experience or 
topics of personal interest rated highest. 

3. Items with high interest, such as hobbies, 
aviation, radio, pioneering, and camping, 
rated high with these adolescent students. 

4. Friendly letters were preferred over other 
kinds of letters. 

5. The girls showed a slight preference for the 
letter, the outline, and the play; while the 
boys preferred the paragraph and the report. 

6. Many items, such as the ones on camping, 
manners, and the war loan, might have rated 
a higher percentage of first choices if the 
wording had been more specific. 

7. On the other hand, the titles influenced the 
students’ choices in the reports on Lassie 
Come Home, God Is My Co-pilot, and Boy’s 
Life of Edison, which are all both books and 
movies. Would they have received such a 
high percentage of first choice had the topics 
been kept but the wording of the items more 
carefully refined? 


These are the findings of the survey 
carried on with the junior high school 
students to determine their preferences 
in written-composition assignments. 
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Sample Lessons in Grammar 


ANITA BORUM MORLAND* 


K OR one of my grammar classes, consist- 
ing of seventeen junior high school boys 
and girls who were over age and back- 
ward, I devised a method of approach 
that was highly successful in training 
them in some basic principles of gram- 
mar. Luella B. Cook’s excellent article, 
“Stanford University Sets Us All Right,” 
in the January, 1946, issue of the English 
Journal was the basis from which this 
idea evolved. 

The first class period was begun very 
informally in order to secure, as nearly 
as possible, a positive approach to the 
work ahead. After smiling kindly at the 
class and excusing myself for usurping 
some of their precious class time for a 
whim of mine, I launched into the read- 
ing of some of the most amusing and ap- 
propriate incidents which I could find in 
Wheels in His Head, a recent publication 
I happened to be reading at the time. 
To these episodes I added others from 
my own personal experience that I felt 
would surely be interesting to the class. 
Before I could finish the latter, hands be- 
gan to go up all over the room, and faces, 
long expressionless, glowed with keen 
enthusiasm and interest, indicating that 
others had experiences to tell, too. Even 
in the face of such a storm of willingness 
to take part in this story-telling period 
and of disappointment on the part of the 
students at not being called on im- 
mediately, I held them off and began my 
last story, an episode I had experienced 
as a child in my home state of California. 

* Valparaiso (Ind.) Central Junior High School. 


It was a story about digging clams at 
Pismo Beach, where one man, inexperi- 
enced at the job and wishing to get some 
gunny sacks to put his clams in, left his 
car down at the water’s edge as the tide 
was coming in. The students laughed 
heartily with me as I told them of the 
look of chagrin upon his face when he 
returned to find his car practically 
inundated. 

At this point the class was bubbling 
over with enthusiasm and eagerness to 
talk. As I had planned, the time left in 
the period was very short, but I called 
on two students to tell their experiences. 
Then I explained to the class that, since 
the time was short and since I wanted 
very much to hear each of their stories, it 
would be most helpful if each would write 
his out for the next day. The bell rang 
before anything more could be said, and, 
for the first time, the class left my room 
in a spirit of real enthusiasm. At odd 
times during the rest of that day and the 
beginning of the next I was deluged with 
“T can say it, but I can’t write it! Won't 
you help me?” or “Do I have to write it? 
Can’t I just tell it?”” Thus was launched 
my first step in teaching grammar: help- 
ing the student to find something vital 
to say. 

The next meeting of the class was a 
red-letter-day affair! My smile of greet- 
ing at the beginning of the period was re- 
turned one hundred fold, and the air of 
excitement was all too apparent. The 
students were given three choices in the 
presentation of their stories: Each could 
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read his story or tell it without using his 
paper or hand it to me to read to the 
class. This proved very satisfactory in 
that it gave confidence to the more bash- 
ful in the group who did not wish to 
present their own stories and gave added 
opportunity to those who felt that their 
written versions would not be so ade- 
quate or so colorful as their oral versions 
would be. 

The next surprise, which I announced 
that same day, completed my second 
step in the teaching of grammar: giving 
reason for, and practice in, expressing 
the vital idea the student had found to 
express. I announced that I thought each 
member would appreciate a little mimeo- 
graphed booklet containing all the stories 
written by the class and that I had made 
the necessary arrangements for this 
work. Then I launched into a simplified 
version of the mechanics of preparing a 
manuscript for mimeographing. I gave 
the class a list of markings I would use 
in correcting their work and asked them 
to study the list so that when their 
papers were returned to them the next 
day, they could intelligently set about 
making the necessary corrections. 

The next two weeks were spent in pre- 
paring the stories for mimeographing. 
Long hours of correcting, re-writing, and 
reshaping ideas ordinarily would have 
overwhelmed them hopelessly, but the 
goal toward which they were striving was 
too near for them to give up, and they 
worked hopefully on. The majority pro- 
duced work worthy of their best efforts. 

In order that each youngster might 
profit the most from this work, each was 
asked to make a rule for the correction of 
each mistake he had made and to keep 
them in a section of his notebook marked 
“Rules.” It is to be noted here that the 
errors marked on his papers were only 
those that he was expected to know at 
the completion of his semester’s work in 


my class. He was urged to seek help from 
me or to find an explanation in his gram- 
mar book if he was not absolutely sure 
how to correct his mistake. For example, 
one paragraph began “Was born in 
Indiana.”” My marginal note read ‘“‘no 
subj.” The student wrote as his rule: 
“Every sentence should have a subject.”’ 
Each student was also asked to keep a list 
of all the words he had misspelled in the 
course of his preparation of the final 
copy. 

The pupil worked along at his own 
speed. When he was ready to turn in his 
corrected form, it was easy for me to find 
time to check it, as all the papers did not 
come in at the same time. As each paper 
was finished and turned in for the last 
time, the pupil was personally acclaimed 
for the individual successes he had 
achieved along the way, no matter how 
small they were. One boy who had never 
learned how to spell and who spent most 
of his time looking up words in the dic- 
tionary beamed with satisfaction to note 
that there was not one “‘sp.”’ on his final 
copy! Those who finished before others 
worked on their lists of misspelled words, 
and everyone was required to illustrate 
correctly each of the rules he had worked 
out for himself. When the last paper was 
in and the last rule illustrated, the class 
heaved a sigh of relief that the task was 
over; but the last sigh scarcely had 
faded away before someone said, “‘Let’s 
do something else different like that!” 
and the entire class chimed in with their 
“ayes.” The stories in the mimeographed 
booklets which the students triumphant- 
ly bore home with them would hardly 
grace the pages of a classic, but the suc- 
cess they had achieved was no mean 
triumph because it represented, for the 
most part, the best that they could do. 
No teacher can demand more. 

This type of work can be expanded in 
many ways. For example, in teaching the 
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SAMPLE LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


friendly letter, I discussed with this same 
class activities that had been taking 
place in the community, and, from this 
discussion, together we found an abun- 
dance of material to use in the prepara- 
tion of a real letter to some friend or rela- 
tive. For those who desired further guid- 
ance, we worked out together in class a 
skeleton letter, containing topic sen- 
tences for each paragraph. The following 
is a typical example: 


What special things have you been doing 
There was great excitement here yesterday. 


Our Cen-Hi News sponsored a popularity 
contest this week... 
This summer I am n looking forward to... 


oi shall watch. eagerly for your next ‘letter. 


This form the students used in any way 
they saw fit, following it exactly, adopt- 
ing parts, or preparing their own versions 
entirely. The correction and re-writing 
of the letters followed the same plan used 
in the preparation of the stories. 

In teaching explanations I made use 
of the Popular Mechanics magazine to 
introduce the topic, selecting an article, 
“Folding Is Fun for Everyone,” from 
the April, 1946, issue. As this material 
was presented, the class did the actual 
folding to make a paper frog that would 
jump vigorously when tapped smartly 
on the back. This device not only in- 
trigued the students but impressed upon 
them very vividly the necessity for ac- 
curacy and clearness in explanations. 
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For their own explanations the stu- 
dents selected items from their experi- 
ences and wrote out their own versions. 
Each was read in class, and the class indi- 
cated the good points of each as well as 
the errors. Then each student had an op- 
portunity to correct his and present it to 
the class again. This process was re- 
peated until the class was satisfied with 
the explanation as given. Such a turn of 
events, with the class rating each pu- 
pil’s work, was not only a pleasant sur- 
prise but was also a method of develop- 
ing a critical attitude in the preparation 
of explanations. 

The response of the class to this meth- 
od of presentation was doubly satisfying. 
It meant that the students were pro- 
gressing and also that they had ap- 
proached problems they were capable of 
understanding and of solving. 

Careful preparation of tests to meas- 
ure achievement in grammar resulted in 
the location of the students’ specific 
handicaps and in the preparation of other 
lessons through the use of which these 
handicaps might be overcome. 

In this approach the mechanics of 
language are introduced to each indi- 
vidual pupil only as needed; he faces no 
grammatical terms until he has had ex- 
perience with the ideas back of the terms; 
grammar becomes a tool available when 
necessary and out of the way when not 
needed. Thus grammar is not an end in 
itself but becomes a means to an end that 
is far more logical to, and understand- 
able by, the pupil himself. In addition, 
the pupil begins his work under less in- 
hibition and outside pressure; he con- 
tinues on in it, fashioning his own pat- 
tern as he goes, without unnecessary in- 
terruptions; and he completes his work 
with a personal satisfaction unknown to 
the student who is forced to follow a 


ready-made pattern. 


|| 
This is a day of great rejoicing because to- 


Edwin M. Hopkins, 1862-1946 


Eowm M. HOPKINS was born in Kent, 
New York, in 1862 and died in Lawrence, 
Kansas, on June 13, 1946. According to 
his diary, in which he made almost daily 
entries for seventy-four years, he began 
to teach at sixteen, walking six miles a 
day to and from his country school, and 
being paid eighty dollars a semester. 
After further education in Albany (New 
York) State Normal School and Prince- 
ton and Oxford universities, he became 
in 1889 assistant professor in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He was soon full profes- 
sor and shortly head of the department 
of rhetoric and English language. Later 
this department was merged into the 
present English department. 

As chairman of the English Section of 
the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Dr. Hopkins made 
an exhaustive study of English composi- 
tion. He had an important part in bring- 
ing about the formation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, of which 
he was for several years a director, and 
in 1915 its president. This organization 
distributed widely throughout the United 
States a report which he prepared on 
the cost and labor of teaching English. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
became interested, and from 1913 to 1921 
he directed a national survey which had 
the support of this bureau, the National 
Education Association, and the Modern 
Language Association, as well as the Na- 
tional Council. 

Dr. Hopkins belonged to many pro- 
fessional organizations and had a part in 


the formation of several of them. In 1900 
he was a joint founder of the Quill Club, 
which became a national society in 1914. 
He was a charter member of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; a 
founder of the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of English and of the Kansas 
English Bulletin, of which he was also 
editor; a joint organizer of the Kansas 
College Teachers of English; and a char- 
ter member of the American Association 


‘ of University Professors. He was a joint 


founder and charter member of the 
Kansas Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. 

At Kansas University Dr. Hopkins 
initiated work in journalism and reorgan- 
ized the Daily Kansan and established 
the work in public speaking on a new 
basis. 

Edwin M. Hopkins was a many-sided 
person. In college he won a mathe- 
matical fellowship. At Kansas Univer- 
sity he managed and coached a successful 
football team, although he had never 
played. He was in demand as an organist 
and choir director, serving three Law- 
rence churches, one of them for twenty- 
five years. 

Dr. Hopkins was devoted to the Na- 
tional Council and maintained contact 
with many friends in it. He helped Miss 
Weeks bring out at Kansas City the 
first large Council Convention attend- 
ance. The 1945 meeting was, we think, 
the first he had ever missed. 


W. W. H. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
THE ENGLISH CLASS 


English classes all over the country have 
long been studying and practicing the es- 
sentials of language arts. High-school boys 
and girls have likewise been concerned 
about their careers or not concerned. In our 
busy machine age, when time is rationed, 
here is the way one senior English teacher 
has attempted to help youth. 

Many students and teachers may believe 
that attempting to help seniors in this 
business of choice-making is too late in the 
game. But is it? One senior says: “Better 
late than never.” 

Therefore, with a desire to help seniors 
find their positions in the symphony of life, 
my English classes set forth on a program to 
weigh and consider the various possibilities. 
Results of this undertaking culminated in 
each senior’s writing an individual senior 
thesis in which he measured his own po- 
tentialities. 

One of the first problems of concern in a 
project of this nature revolves around good 
sources of information. Seniors themselves 
suggested writing letters to colleges and 
other institutions of learning, not forgeting 
branches of the armed services. They made a 
list on the board of the places in which they 
were most interested or about which they 
would like to know more. Then each student 
chose at least one name and wrote his letter 
in class. This was the beginning of a class- 
room vocational file. These catalogues and 
folders were supplemented by newspaper 
and magazine clippings. 

Students also secured educational in- 
formation by writing our state and national 
government and the chambers of commerce 
in a few cities. The school and local libraries 
likewise presented worth-while material. 

Another suggestion is to secure from the 
newspaper office long strips of paper which 
may be fastened across a wall in the class- 


room. Upon this a student may print head- 
ings for columns of information about 
various schools. The headings used in our 
class were: name, location, type, tuition, 
size, board and room, entrance require- 
ments, length of course, courses offered, 
degrees, scholarships, housing, recreational 
opportunities, placement service. As each 
student becomes interested in a particular 
institution, he may type the information 
which he finds and paste the little strip of 
paper in the proper column on the chart. 
This gives a bird’s-eye view, on a compara- 
tive basis, of these places, and it relieves a 
second pupil of the task of hunting out this 
information. 

Reading college bulletins and checking a 
student’s schedule with requirements of the 
school in which he expressed an interest 
proved to be an educational process also. 
Electives and co-curricular activities were 
suggested to the individual to supplement 
his required work. In many cases, however, 
the seniors found it too late to take advan- 
tage of these unless they returned for a 
postgraduate course. 

Near-by colleges invited students for 
career conferences, while other schools sent 
representatives to the high school. One col- 
lege sent a colored film of life on that 
campus. Upon occasion, alumni home from 
college or boys and girls home from the 
services came to class and willingly talked 
about their work and experiences. 

Other means of putting occupational in- 
formation before the students were: bulletin 
boards, school newspaper, interviews, inte- 
grating material in regular subjects, dis- 
plays, charts, movies. In each of these, 
seniors participated wholeheartedly. Surveys 
were made of jobs and training opportuni- 
ties in all currently active occupational 
fields of the community. The committees 
considered occupational trends, require- 
ments for entering various jobs, procedures 
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in acquiring a job, and labor laws affecting 
young workers. A few groups visited the 
telephone office and newspaper plants and 
hence were able to observe people at work 
and to talk with them about their jobs. 
Several students arranged interviews with 
people already engaged in their chosen pro- 
fessions. 

During class periods we discussed what 
one might like to know about a chosen oc- 
cupation. Some students were interested in 
the history, qualifications, and advantages 
and disadvantages of the job. Others men- 
tioned their own interests and aptitudes and 
opportunities for employment in the fields 
of their choice. Everyone agreed upon the 
necessity of evaluating the working condi- 
tions and possible future, as well as what he 
himself might have to give to the job. As a 
result of this discussion, each senior pro- 
ceeded to outline his own thesis. The outline 
of essential facts about jobs included: 
history, general description of working con- 
ditions, possibilities, job analysis, legal con- 
ditions, and trends. 

The next step was to read and take notes 
appropriate for a given project. This called 
for instruction in footnotes and preparation 
of a bibliography, along with a review of 
other skills in language arts. 

Each student wrote a preface for his 
thesis and a concluding or evaluation chap- 
ter, in which he discussed wherein he felt he 
had failed and wherein he had succeeded in 
his survey and any conclusions he might 
have reached. 

In considering a vocational philosophy, 
seniors asked the following questions: Why 
should they work anyway? Does youth 
have a job? What is a proper mental outlook 
on life? How may one achieve success and 
happiness and overcome difficulties? How 
may one make desirable contacts in the 
business world? What is the necessity of 
providing for necessities of life? Will one be 
able to realize and utilize high-school ex- 
periences on a given job? Of course, there 
were varied answers and opinions. However, 
these questions did serve as food for 
thought. 


Also, in connection with this unit of 
work, the seniors read biographies of people 
who have succeeded in chosen fields. Some- 
times students had seen appropriate movies, 
which they mentioned here. In class they 
saw the movie, Your Life’s Work, which was 
obtained for a small rental fee from the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Thus, consideration was given the child 
who seeks higher education and also the one 
who will enter work immediately after high- 
school graduation or perhaps marry. Each 
senior showed real interest in his project 
and expressed sincere satisfaction when it 
was completed, for here was something 
vitally important to him. By sharing their 
findings in occupational families, seniors 
may come to possess a more effective under- 
standing and appreciation of various kinds 
of jobs. They likewise may develop a keener 
appreciation of economic and technological 
changes taking place and realize the im- 
portance of being prepared to adjust ef- 
fectively to changes if and when they come. 
In any job they must value character and 
human relationships, for they must know 
how to get along with people in order to 
succeed and be happy themselves. 

The English class may in this manner 
help to give every boy and girl consideration 
in his job of building a future, in his task of 
choice-making. They all need help in realiz- 
ing optimum goals of growth, in solving per- 
sonal problems, help in discovering their 
potentialities. Forestalling failure may ex- 
tend the educational progress and at the 
same time help the student to develop a 
sense of self-direction and self-evaluation. 


VERNELIA A. CRAWFORD 
Port Jervis (N.Y.) HicH Scnoo. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Miss Crawford’s account of her voca- 
tional-guidance unit illustrates very clearly 
the problem of curricular isolation versus 
integration. 

Her unit is certainly very good teaching 
of boys and girls. It is also, at times, well- 
motivated practice in written communica- 
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tion, in discussion, and in study reading. 
Instruction in one phase of writing is re- 
ported, and other instruction may have been 
given. So much, then, in favor of such a unit 
in the English class. 

But how much of a semester’s English 
time does this unit, well executed, occupy? 
Will pupils gain any new skills in speaking, 
writing, reading, or listening? Will both 
pupils and teacher become so engrossed in 
the topic as to be unmindful of form in dis- 
cussion? Will the talks by outsiders give 
training in accurate, critical listening com- 
mensurate with the time they take? If the 
answer to all these questions is ‘‘Yes,”’ will 
these activities leave sufficient time for 
literature and for expressional writing, for 
which there is no other place in the school 
program? 

Doesn’t such a unit belong in a ‘“‘common 
learnings” course, in which English is one of 
the components? If such a common-learn- 
ings course is introduced, can we retain a 
proper amount of time for our special work 
in literature and creative writing? 


W. W. H. 


CONNECTING PRESENT “LIFE” 
AND SILAS MARNER 


As a young teacher I sought a way to in- 
spire my credulous and generally disinter- 
ested students to study literature carefully 
enough to grasp the facts necessary to un- 
derstand and appreciate the story and to 
relate the stories, whenever possible, to life 
about them, using the understanding of hu- 
man nature gained to help them make their 
own adjustments to life. Always it seemed 
that I attained one of the objectives at the 
expense of the other. The lesson was ideal- 
istic at the sacrifice of careful reading neces- 
sary to secure the data needed to understand 
the plot. The lesson was one of tedious ques- 
tion and answer that left me feeling that I 
had destroyed the very thing the author had 
worked to accomplish. 

This plan, specifically for Silas Marner, 
works, through guidance and effort, better 
than others have worked. 
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I. 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 


Select class chairman for each day. 
Teach him that the objective of the 
day’s lesson is to secure information 
and to stimulate class discussion and 
expression of individual opinions. 

Ask students to bring to class written 

paragraphs setting down their ideas and 

findings on the topics assigned. 

Assign the portions of the story that 

will cover the questions and ideas in- 

volved in the assignment. 

Topics for each day: 

A. (Lesson I) How do our reactions to 
life’s situations affect us? Help us? 
Harm us? Bring specific instances 
and ideas. How did Silas’ reactions 
to life’s accidents affect him? Hurt 
him? Help him? Vocabulary study: 
“reactions,” “situations,” “‘affect,”’ 
“specific.” 

B. (Lesson II) How do we in school, 
church, community limit the useful- 
ness and happiness of “‘outsiders” 
by our narrowness, selfishness, and 
inability or unwillingness to under- 
stand them? What specific things 
can we—they—do about it? How 
did the people of Raveloe limit Silas’ 
usefulness and happiness? To what 
extent was it his own fault? 

C. (Lesson IIT) How is the lack of un- 
derstanding and affection between 
the brothers Godfrey and Dunstan 
and their father related to the prob- 
lem that we call “juvenile delin- 
quency” today? What are some de- 
sirable characteristics of a happy 
home? What are the responsibilities 
of boys and girls in the building of a 
happy home life? To what extent 
were Godfrey and Dunstan to blame 
for the unhappy situation at the 
Red House? Vocabulary study: 
“characteristics,” “obligations,” 
“juvenile,” “delinquency.” 

D. (Lesson IV) How do obligations not 
faced honestly bring unhappiness to 
others and to ourselves? In what 
ways did Godfrey’s failure to meet 
his obligations bring unhappiness to 
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himself, Eppie, Nancy? How did 

Silas find happiness from assuming 

an obligation? Vocabulary study: 
“assuming.” 

V. Check understanding and careful study 
with a fact test. 

VI. Other suggestions: Write a short theme 
on any topic suggested by the story. 
Write four paragraphs explaining the 
four changes in Silas’ outlook on life. 
Write paragraphs telling how the fol- 
lowing items are important to the de- 
velopment of the plot: Silas’ knife, lots, 
stone pits, Wildfire’s death, Molly’s 
death, Godfrey’s riding crop. Drama- 
tize the following incidents: The Rain- 
bow, New Year’s Eve at the Red House, 
Godfrey’s confession, Eppie’s choice. 


FRANCES BOWYER 


Soutu HicH ScHooi 
Liwa, OnTO 


THE SCHOOL PAPER— AN 
APPRAISAL 


As we teachers go on year after year con- 
ducting the same extra-curricular activities 
we naturally adopt a pattern or a plan that 
we follow. From hard experience we have 
found some things to be good and we keep 
them. Other things which we believe to be 
of little value are set aside. We, therefore, 
have in the end what we consider to be the 
best possible program under the circum- 
stances. This particular program may be 
excellent in every detail, and years of suc- 
cess with it may justify our selection. Yet 
often, by pausing occasionally to re-evalu- 
ate our work in the light of the present, we 
find weaknesses that have appeared with- 
out our realizing it. With this thought in 
mind I have spent some time in the past 
several years studying what has come to be 
in many schools the stepchild of activities, 
the school paper. 

Let us look over the field of the school 
publication of the present moment. Let us 
try to appraise the situation as we find it. 
This may seem to be old, familiar ground, 
but it is well to proceed, nonetheless. 


The general conditions that we find are 
not overheartening. All too many papers 
reflect a lack of enthusiasm and a lack of 
originality. They seem to be striking a note 
that is rather flat. Some papers are carrying 
last year’s news, brought forth as current 
simply by changing the date. In this general 
class we find stories of senior plays and 
spring dances. The lead, the descriptions, 
and the impressions are identical with those 
of last year’s stories. The only difference is 
the date. The conclusion seems clear: the 
file of old issues, rather than the brain of 
the student, has been the source of the story. 
Perhaps some tired sponsor has referred the 
student-reporter to the files instead of help- 
ing him to write an original story. Equally 
bad is the school publication where each 
issue looks like the preceding one, where 
there is scarcely ever a change to catch the 
reader’s attention. Once again, the sponsor 
has found it easier to follow the old course 
rather than to try for something new and 
exciting. One adviser recently told me that 
after ten years of guiding the paper his work 
has become very easy. He can now plan his 
stories for the entire school year without so 
much as referring to a calendar. He assigns 
stories several weeks in advance, refers the 
students to the files, and thus prepares his 
paper with a minimum of effort. His paper, 
of course, is just what you would expect—a 
replica of an old issue. 

What can be done to improve the whole 
general condition? To outline a panacea 
would be to show clearly one’s limitations, 
but a few roads toward improvement can be 
seen by a fairly discerning person. 

The first step should be for the faculty 
adviser of the paper to conduct a critical 
self-examination. This adviser should be 
certain above all that he has the enthusiasm 
necessary to guide the affairs of a school 
publication. He should be certain that he 
has felt the lure of journalism. He should 
know the thrill of seeing in print something 
that one has written. In short, he should be 
doing the work of adviser primarily because 
he likes it. Anyone who has worked with 
publications for even a short time knows 
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that where the sponsor is not enjoying his 
work the paper is going to suffer. Where 
the sponsor is evidencing genuine interest, 
the quality of the paper reflects it. That 
little extra effort by the adviser often marks 
the difference between a mediocre paper and 
a really good one. Certainly no one can 
hope to have a well-written, lively paper 
when the adviser offers only routine, half- 
hearted assistance. A school paper is like 
any other creative work: a good product is 
found only where an individual is giving of 
his personality. 

A second consideration should be for the 
faculty adviser to make certain that he is 
well-grounded in his field, that he knows 
what he is doing. The number of sponsors 
who have had not any training whatever in 
journalism and who have made little or no 
attempt to gain practical experience outside 
their own little domains is, I fear, surprising- 
ly high. All too many of us conclude that by 
virtue of having done something for a num- 
ber of years we have learned all there is to 
know. Experience, we feel, is the only teach- 
er. In this respect it is well to discover what 
one can learn at a press association confer- 
ence or by a visit to the offices of another 
publication. How often we find another pa- 
per with a little trick or device that would 
aid us! Then, too, we never know when some 
other faculty adviser may have a better 
answer to that vexing problem of paper 
shortage or rising costs of printing. 

However, the largest element in the suc- 
cess of a school paper is still the people who 
have been selected and trained to handle it. 
Here the faculty adviser should first try to 
give adequate training to his students. 
Naturally it requires patience to teach a 
student to write in journalistic style, but 
in the end it pays dividends. For the teach- 
er who does most of the writing himself, it 
would be well to compute on a simple arith- 
metic basis the difference between time 
spent in “re-writing’’ the paper and the time 
spent in training students to write. The 
soul of the school paper is still the student, 
his hopes, his joys, and his reflections. 
Where his work has been taken over by the 
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teacher there is always the danger of a some- 
what distant viewpoint. The student usual- 
ly knows what is interesting to his school- 
mates, and where he is properly trained and 
guided, he can assume the burden of writ- 
ing, assembling, and printing the paper. 
Then the paper will be what it should be, a 
student publication with the definite stamp 
of student personality on it. 


In addition to all this it should be noted 
that teachers are not the only ones who are 
offenders against the school paper. Many 
administrators have still to realize the prop- 
er function and the true value of the school 
publication. They have failed somehow to 
note that a good paper is one of the strong- 
est forces in creating school spirit, that it is 
the ideal means by which a sound morale 
may be established, and that it provides a 
real opportunity for people who are gifted 
in writing. Somehow they never fail to be 
impressed by the necessity of teams for 
those gifted in athletics, entertainments for 
those gifted in dramatics, and concerts for 
those gifted in music, but for those who 
want to write, they have only a passing 
thought. 

It is obvious, to be sure, that these fail- 
ings in the school publication do not indi- 
cate a period of marked decadence in the 
history of school papers. But they are, I 
believe, rather serious handicaps to the suc- 
cess of many of our present publications. 
They are, therefore, factors that should be 
dealt with immediately. 


Tuomas BERRY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A RUMOR AT WORK 


In order to demonstrate the peregrina- 
tions of a rumor to a 3B English class, I 
chose a short story with dramatic, rumor- 
like attributes which could be read in about 
three minutes. Five volunteers left the room 
before the reading began. A sixth student 
volunteered, after hearing the story, to re- 
tell it (in the presence of the class) to one of 
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the members who had been on the other 
side of the closed classroom door. 

In turn, each one of the five who had been 
outside related what he had heard. The re- 
sult was as startling to me as it was to the 
class. Nothing recognizable was left of the 
original story. Class interest was high and 
the class voted it a perfect example and a 
good “stunt.” 

I was amused to discover that not only 
had I successfully attained my first objec- 
tive but I had developed two concomitant 
teaching procedures which were worth 
while. First, this lesson had motivated un- 
precedented discussion, and, second, it 
proved an excellent introduction for sum- 
mary writing. 

The lesson was so enthusiastically ac- 
cepted that I have used it frequently with 
continued success. 

WoLF 


BowEN HicH ScHOOoL 
Cuicaco, ILLINors 


ONE WAY TO TEACH 
MODERN POETRY 


Last June when I completed fifty years of 
teaching, I received countless testimonials 
from students acknowledging the debt 
they owed me. One Latin School boy, judge 
advocate at Governor’s Island, thanked me 
for “making him work.” Another boy, from 
Roxbury Memorial High School, wrote 
from France, thanking me for developing in 
him a love for good reading. In fact, that 
was the subject of most of their letters, 


with an especial emphasis on a love for 
poetry; they gave me credit for the inspira- 
tion they now had in reading the best of 
both classical and modern verse. 

As I have developed a method of my 
own for teaching modern verse and as it has 
produced good results, I should like to ex- 
plain it. 

I select a few of the best-known modern 
poets: Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Carl 
Sandburg, John Masefield. In a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of each I lay special stress 
on those life-circumstances that had an 
effect on his poetical work. I then name 
the chief characteristics of his work. I make 
use of phonograph recordings available and 
supplied by the National Council. My stu- 
dents hear Robert Frost read ‘Mending 
Wall’’; Robert Coffin read “The Fog,” for 
instance. Here I might remark that such 
recordings produce remarkable results in 
improving the oral reading of poetry. 

This instruction is followed by a required 
report from each student, in which he se- 
lects one of the poets above named, tells 
why he considers this one to be his favorite, 
and then proceeds to prove the poet’s char- 
acteristics by quoting passages from his 
poems. 

In this way every boy leaves school as 
thoroughly familiar with one modern poet as 
a boy can be. 


FREDERICK H. DOLE 


CAMBRIDGE PREPARATORY 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE N.C.T.E, COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


The Split Infinitive 


I N SOME quarters the study of English 
grammar is made more difficult than need 
be by the continued observance of certain 
fetishes that no longer have any validity, if 
they ever had. Let us consider, for example, 
the dictum against the “split infinitive,” as 
it is called. Generations of school children 
have been warned so vehemently against 
splitting an infinitive that the practice 
seems to some persons almost like one of the 
seven deadly sins. If you are one of those 
who have been trained to see a split infini- 
tive, you must have many uncomfortable 
moments and probably find it necessary to 
write a number of letters pointing out those 
little demons which have occurred in the 
works of the best of writers since the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 

In Old English, the infinitive with éo, the 
prepositional infinitive (made up of the 
preposition /o and the dative case of a verbal 
noun ending in -enne or -anne, as in And 
begunnon pa td wyrcenne, “‘And they began 
then to work”), was not nearly so common 
as the simple infinitive ending in -an, as Da 
ongan séo abbudysse clyppan ond lufian pa 
Godes gyfe in pém men ...., “Then began 
the abbess to cherish and love the gift of God 
intheman”..... According to Morgan Calla- 
way, Jr., only 25.3 per cent of the infinitives 
used were prepositional infinitives.? Since 
that time the relative frequency of the in- 

* See Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Gram- 
mar, Vol. IV, Part V: “Syntax” (Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1940), p. 330; H. Poutsma, A 
Grammar of Late Modern English, Part I: “The 
Sentence” (2d ed.; Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1928), 
p. 462; George Oliver Curme, “Origin and Force of 
the Split-Infinitive,” Modern Language Notes, 
XXIX, No. 2 (February, 1914), 41-45. 


finitive with fo and the simple infinitive has 
been reversed. Charles C. Fries, in the mate- 
rial he examined for present-day English, 
found only 18 per cent of the infinitives 
without fo used. With the spread of the 
word fo into nearly all the uses of the infini- 
tive has come the placing of other words 
between the éo and the infinitive, so that the 
so-called “split infinitive” has become com- 
mon in modern writing. 

One cannot blame the split infinitive on 
hasty journalism, for among the users we 
list poets and prose writers, including 
Wyclif (who made possible the first English 
translation of the Bible in 1384), Sir Thomas 
Browne, Swift, Fanny Burney, Byron, 
Keats, Macaulay, Trollope, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold. Lists of writers using this 
construction may be found in T. R. Louns- 
bury,‘ J. Lesslie Hall,’ H. Poutsma,® and 
George Oliver Curme.’ Sterling A. Leonard, 
in Current English Usage, wrote: “The evi- 
dence in favor of the judiciously split infini- 
tive is sufficiently clear to make it obvious 
that teachers who condemn it arbitrarily are 

2 The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon (Pub. No. 169) 


(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1913), Appen. D. (Folder.) 

3 American English Grammar (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., 1940), pp. 130-31. 

4 Standard of Usage in English (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1908), pp. 240-68. 

S English Usage (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1917), pp. 266-75. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 463-65. 

7 Syntax (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931), 


pp. 458-65 (Vol. III of Curme and Kurath, A Gram- 
mar of the English Language). 
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wasting their time and that of their pupils.””* 
In fact, no reputable authority on usage to- 
day will object to the separation of to from 
the infinitive. 

It may be interesting to note influences 
which have doubtless contributed to the 
rise of separating the fo from the infinitive. 
One is the use of fo with two infinitives, the 
second of which has an adverb directly be- 
fore it, as in He has the ability to understand 
and fully sympathize with others and All that 
you have to do is to write and patiently wait for 
an answer. Here fully and patiently, being 
placed before the second infinitive in each 
instance, come after the /o. 

A second contributing factor may be 
found in word order, one of the chief syntac- 
tical devices in Modern English whereby the 
modifying words are usually placed directly 
before the words they modify, as in She suc- 
cessfully finished the book or She delighted in 
successfully finishing the book. As a result 
there is a strong tendency to put the ad- 
verbial modifier of an infinitive immediately 
before the infinitive and after the ¢o, as in 
“to fully express,” “to completely alter,” 
“to entirely reform,” “to so act that,”’ “‘to so 
present,” “‘to seriously question,” and ‘“‘to 
either write or forget.” 

Then there are other split expressions, 
which have not gained the publicity of the 
split infinitive. In a sentence such as He is as 
clever in his writing as his sister one observes 
a split comparison. Often one sees a split 
subject and predicate, as in He, instead of 
writing me, called in person. Then there is 


8 (Inland Press, published for the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1935), p. 124. 


torial in the Manchester Guardian. 


| Maybe we're old-fashioned, but we like to see words spelled as they were 
when we went to school. Take that word, ‘‘alright,” which keeps cropping up. 
If it’s all right to spell it “alright,” then let’s follow through and make any- 
thing that’s wrong ‘‘alwrong,” and do it “everyday” and “‘alday.”’ Personally, 
we think the whole idea is “‘alwet.”’ And there is “‘anyplace.” If it’s “alright” 
to go ‘‘anyplace,” how explain it when there’s ‘‘noplace”’ to go?—Adapted 
by H. T. Eaton, Brockton (Massachusetts) High School, from an edi- 


the split verb phrase, constantly used, to 
which there is no objection, such as J have 
never heard him, If the desired result is ever 
reached, He will be highly recommended. So, 
by analogy, one finds words placed between 
the ¢o and the infinitive. 

H. W. Fowler states that this usage is 
preferable to ambiguity or to artificiality.» 
For instance, in such a sentence as Our pur- 
pose is further to cement the friendship between 
them, it is not clear whether an additional 
purpose or an additional cementing is 
meant, whereas to further cement leaves no 
doubt in the mind. Again, such a statement 
as When the record of this war comes dis- 
passionately to be written, it will be found that. 
On the other hand, fo be dispassionately 
written seems natural and unaffected. Fowler 
favors a sense of discrimination based on the 
normal rhythm of the English sentence, for 
he feels that the distorting of a sentence in 
order to avoid a split infinitive is far more 
damaging to the person’s literary preten- 
sions than the actual lapse would be.'° 

The purpose of this article is not to advo- 
cate the splitting of infinitives but to show 
that this construction is sound, historically 
and syntactically, and is in common usage. 
The nonsplitting die-hards, however, need 
not feel any compulsion to use the split 
infinitive. They may still remodel their own 
sentences in order to avoid it. 


M. M. Bryant 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


9A Dictionary of Modern English Usage (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1926), p. 560. 


Tbid., p. 558. 
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NCTE Convention in Atlantic City 


The National Council of Teachers of English will hold its first unrestricted con- 
vention in five years in Atlantic City, November 28-30. President Helene W. Hartley 
has provided, with the assistance of Second Vice-President H. A. Domincovich, a 


full and stirring program. 


CONVENTION THEME: ENGLISH FOR THESE TIMES 
GENERAL PLAN 


Two All-Convention Sessions—presenting issues and points of view 

Sixteen Group Conferences—considering the contribution of English instruction and 
research to specific problems of our times, with emphasis upon actual classroom 
practice, including some demonstrations 

Three Section Programs—representing elementary, secondary, and college English 

Special-group luncheons on Friday 

Three Literary Occasions—presenting distinguished authors and critics 


PROGRAM SAMPLINGS 


Thursday evening and Friday morning General Sessions: 
English for These Times—Some Issues and Implications, Helene W. Hartley 
The Contribution of Language Study, Charles C. Fries 
Teaching Literature Today, Theodore Morrison 
Maximum Essentials in Composition, Porter Perrin 
Critical Thinking through Instruction in English, Harold A. Anderson 
The Curriculum Commission in English: A Progress Report, Dora V. Smith 


FRIDAY-AFTERNOON GROUP MEETINGS 


Topics: For One World; For One Nation; Understanding Our American Heritage; 
Improving Communication through Writing; Improving Communication through 
Speech; Improving Communication through Reading; Language and Communica- 
tion; Fostering Individuality through Speech and Writing; Guiding Pupils to Moral 
Resources in Literature; Exploring Values in Drama; Studying Periodicals and Tele- 
vision; Studying Motion Pictures; English in the Education of Adults; Preparing 
Teachers; Current Research in the Teaching of English; Does Reading Tire You? 


Some of the Speakers and Chairmen: Willard Thorp, Maxwell Nurnberg, Irvin C. 
Poley, Mark Neville, John J. De Boer, Wilfred Eberhart, Harry Warfel, Thomas C. 
Pollock, Esther M. Raushenbush, William S. Gray, Edgar Dale, Belle McKenzie, 
Lennox Grey, George W. Sullivan, Alain Locke, Ida A. Jewett, Leonard Carmichael, 
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Charlemae Robbins, E. Sculley Bradley, George Robert Carlsen, Wesley Wiksell, 
Harlen M. Adams, Emmett A. Betts, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Angela M. Broening, 
John C. Gerber, Marion Sheridan, Lou LaBrant. 


SATURDAY SECTION MEETINGS 


Elementary Section in charge of Dora V. Smith 
High-School Section in charge of Irvin C. Poley 
College Section in charge of Roy P. Basler 


LITERARY OCCASIONS 


Friday evening: John Mason Brown, dramatist and critic 
Second speaker to be announced 


Friday luncheon: Authors of books for children 


Saturday luncheon: Howard Fast, novelist and biographer 
Edward R. Murrow, analyst of world affairs 


The program in full will appear in the November number of the English Journal. 


HOTELS 


Meetings, registration, and exhibits will be in the municipal Convention Hall. 
There will be no headquarters hotel. 

Room reservations should be made as early as possible. Hotel accommodations will 
be taxed to the utmost, and more than three hundred reservations had been made 
before July 31. Hotels will not accept applications by personal letter but insist upon 
use of a special form, which can be obtained upon postcard request from the Council 
office, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21. (Postal regulations prohibit the 
printing of the form in this magazine.) The June English Journal, page 358, shows 
location and rates of most of the hotels available, but its directions for making reser- 
vations are in error. 

COUNCIL OFFICERS, 1946 


President, HELENE W. HarTLey, Syracuse University 

First Vice-President, WARD H. GREEN, 303 Board of Education Building, Tulsa 1 

Second Vice-President, HARRY A. Domincovicn, Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia 44 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. WiLBUR HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21 

Executive Committee: 

The Orricers of the Council, and 

(President, 1945) Harotp A. ANDERSON, University of Chicago 

(President, 1944) ANGELA M. BRoENING, Forest Park High School, Baltimore 7 

(President, 1943) Max J. HERzBERG, Weequahic High School, Newark 8 

(Chairman, High-School Section) Irvin C. PoLey, Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
phia 44 

(Chairman, Elementary Section) Dora V. Smitu, University of Minnesota 

(Chairman, College Section) Roy P. BASLER, University of Arkansas 
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Report and Summary 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON SUPER- 
vision would like to secure a roster of super- 
visors of English and language arts and of 
principals or heads of departments whose 
duties include supervision of these subjects. 
Please send names, positions, and addresses 
to the chairman of the committee, Miss 
Miriam B Booth, Administration Annex, 
Third and French streets, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE HARVARD, PRINCETON, AND 
Yale reports, in the months since their ap- 
pearance, have served as busy diving boards 
for a large number of persons eager to 
plunge into the maelstrom of discussion and 
analysis concerning our educational objec- 
tives. Through the winds of this contro- 
versial storm, Ordway Tead, chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education, City of New 
York, raises a calm, courageous voice point- 
ing a way to solid ground. In his “Bridging 
the Gulf between Liberal and Vocational 
Education,”’ appearing in the May issue of 
High Points, Dr. Tead shows clearly that 
there is a sharp dichotomy between the aims 
of our liberal and of our vocational institu- 
tions, and he poses the frank and clarifying 
question, “Can we wisely continue with a 
total pattern of education which so sharply 
separates education for employment from 
education for everything else?” A usual way 
of explaining the dichotomy has been to as- 
sume that there are those citizens who 
qualify for liberal education and those who 
are more properly equipped for practical or 
vocational education. Tead’s thesis is that 
“ft is no longer possible to operate in a de- 
fensible way the whole program of secon- 
dary and college education until the in- 
wardness of cultural or general and of voca- 
tional education is more clearly grasped 
and until the unifying elements as between 
the two are more widely acknowledged.” 


Before we can formulate any core plan, we 
must analyze the social effectiveness of our 
present vocational education in turning out 
young people as well equipped as citizens 
and human beings as they are as workers, 
and at the same time we must analyze the 
vocational effectiveness of those young peo- 
ple who take the present liberal arts college 
course. Tead analyzes both, as well as the 
actual employment and educational situa- 
tions, and concludes that what is needed is 
a “re-fusing and re-uniting of educational 
objectives so that every student assuredly 
becomes the best whole person he can be of 
that age when he leaves school and becomes 
ready simultaneously to make a start at 
employment which is consonant with his 
special abilities.” He recommends an ob- 
literating of the sharp distinctions between 
different kinds of secondary schools (aca- 
demic, general, commercial, trade, or voca- 
tional) in favor of secondary schools with a 
common core of education up to around 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, with an 
increasing specialization in the later two 
secondary years. To achieve this, Tead feels 
that the problems will have to be met at 
three levels: (1) in the restatement of educa- 
tional objectives and policies by the teacher- 
training institutions, school boards, and 
boards of trustees; (2) in the conscious 
interrelation of general and special courses 
in the curriculum of each student; and (3) 
in the unifying, within each unit course, of 
considerations of cultural and vocational 
reference. Teacher education in the future, 
he thinks, will have to be more consciously 
involved in a kind of “cross fertilizing.” 
Cultural and vocational teachers will have 
to know each other better in terms of pos- 
sible connections and interactions of subject 
matter, for education, writes Tead, is “one 
process, whether it be (as we say) of the 
hand, the eye, or the head, and it has to be 
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restored to greater unity of handling and of 
instruction by educational specialists.” 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL PROCE- 
dures which might help to achieve the needed 
unity described by Dr. Tead are presented 
in the May issue of Educational Leadership 
in a number devoted to the subject, ‘Gen- 
eral Education for Twelve Years.” The 
meaning of education to, and the need for 
strong vocational opportunity for, the chil- 
dren of people who live with the wolf half- 
way in the door is discussed with vigor and 
vividness by Victor L. Johnson, principal of 
Punahou School, Hawaii. Johnson, for a 
period during the war, worked as a pipe- 
fitter’s assistant in a shipyard. He describes 
his experiences in an article entitled ‘“Eight- 
Inch Pipe.” In what he says about his ex- 
periences and in their implications it be- 
came clear that, if education is to have more 
than a vocational meaning to many persons, 
the need for a severe critical evaluation of 
“general education” is imperative. A way 
in which “general education” could come 
to have more meaning for such persons as 
Johnson describes is indicated by Ethel 
Kawin in her “Guidance for Living,” in this 
same issue of Educational Leadership. Miss 
Kawin’s definition of guidance is ‘contact 
with an individual to aid him in self de- 
velopment.” This breaks away from the 
concept of guidance as used in suggesting a 
vocation to a student, and Miss Kawin 
emphasizes the importance of a guidance 
concept which is concerned with the earliest 
learning experiences of the young child as 
well as with the problems of the adolescent. 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS FOR 
Gifted Children considers another major 
problem upon which new thinking must be 
done and action taken if the wealth of 
human resources among the pupils in our 
public schools is not to be wasted. This is 
United States Office of Education bulletin, 
1946, No. 1, written by Elsie H. Martens, 
senior specialist in the education of excep- 
tional children. (Order from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.; $0.20.) 


The material presented is the outgrowth 
of a conference which met in Washing- 
ton at the call of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and was attended 
by teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
clinicians, and guidance specialists, who to- 
gether considered the problems of gifted 
children. The first part of this pamphlet sets 
forth principles and practices for identifying 
and treating the gifted child, describes some 
types of organization for curriculum adjust- 
ment, and discusses some provisions for 
special abilities and interests. The second 
part analyzes various units of experience, 
including several on enrichment through 
literature, speech, and creative English. 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR “EDUCAT- 
ing Superior Students” are discussed also by 
David H. Moskowitz in High Points for 
June. Moskowitz, who is assistant super- 
intendent of the high-school division, City 
of New York, emphasizes the increasing re- 
sponsibility of secondary schools to provide 
adequately for the gifted student. He ana- 
lyzes and evaluates the two methods most 
generally used in the few schools that do 
anything about it at all, the “‘honor-class”’ 
type of organization and the “honor school.” 
Moskowitz himself advocates the “honor 
school,” based upon the principle of general 
ability, because he feels it best provides for 
continuity, total curricular modification, 
and enrichment, and affords administrative 
flexibility for independent work. Both these 
studies point clearly to the fact that we 
have spent too much time searching for and 
succoring the lost sheep at the expense of 
those who, though safe in the fold, still need 
the proper food for growth and richer life. 
The door is wide open for further research 
and more extensive use of intensive pro- 
grams in this field. 


TWO ARTICLES RELATING’ TO 
gifted students, vocational training, and the 
theater should be of special interest to 
teachers of English. In the July Theatre Arts, 
Joe Zimmerman, in “Wanted: A New Edu- 
cational Theatre,” probes the inadequacies 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


of existing college and university theaters as 
training schools for the professional theater 
and gives a blueprint for what he thinks is 
needed. Zimmerman would first make a 
sharp division between courses for the stu- 
dent who wants to know something of the 
theater as an art and cultural form and 
those for the student interested in the 
theater as a vocation. If either type of course 
is fully to serve its purpose, there must be a 
divorce between the concepts of professional 
theater training and liberal cultural de- 
velopment. The curricular plan of training 
for the theater profession which he outlines 
in detail includes three full years of inten- 
sive theater training based upon either two 
or three years of pretheater liberal arts 
work. Were such a plan and various other 
suggestions made by Zimmerman to be 
adopted, a liberal arts student could become 
familiar with the “cultural” aspects of the 
theater without being able to graduate with 
expectation of becoming a professional, and 
the person who did ‘graduate in the 
theatre” would have had a liberal arts train- 
ing along with a sound vocational one. 


“EXPANDING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Theatre” by Mary Graham Lund in the 
May Dramatics emphasizes that the high- 
school theater should never be regarded 
from the vocational angle or as a means of 
entertainment or of making money. In- 
stead, if organized on a truly democratic 
basis, it is justified as a method for general 
education because its most important uses 
become remedial. It can help to solve guid- 
ance problems, to bring about better racial 
understanding, and to provide a medium for 
self-expression not possible in the classroom. 
A method used by Miss Lund for several 
years to organize her high-school theater 
democratically to serve these purposes is 
outlined in considerable detail. It includes 
dividing all aspirants into groups of eight 
or ten by drawing numbers and putting each 
group to work under a student coach who 
handles his own problems of casting and 
training with the teacher more a guidance 
counselor than a coach. 
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“WHY TEACH JOURNALISM?” IS AN- 
other question related to the teaching of 
English and vocational education. In the 
June English Leaflet it is discussed by W. E. 
Playfair, a special writer for the Boston 
Herald, a former lecturer in journalism at 
Simmons College, and former managing edi- 
tor of the Boston Transcript. Writing from 
the point of view of an experienced news- 
paperman, he states with considerable force 
that he believes that “in this day and age— 
in any day and age—a properly balanced 
liberal arts program is the best preparation 
for journalism.” He continues: ‘English is 
the reporter’s medium, so there cannot be 
too much of that—courses in English litera- 
ture, American literature, all that the traffic 
will bear, and courses that require writing, 
much writing..... Teach formal journal- 
ism if you must,” he concludes, “but teach 
it mainly as an exercise in writing limpid 
English.” Playfair, of course, is concerned 
primarily with college courses in journalism, 
those which presume to professional train- 
ing. Yet almost the same note is struck by 
Arthur de Ponceau in an article entitled 
“The Seventh Pillar of High School Journal- 
ism,” which appears in a recent issue of 
School Activities. Creativeness, according to 
De Ponceau, is the seventh essential of 
journalistic writing, and the only way to 
attain it is ‘‘to write, write and write.”’ This 
is not to say that the high-school course in 
journalism cannot serve purposes for self- 
expression and development similar to 
those of the high-school theater described 
above. It is to say that the importance of 
working on a school newspaper is not voca- 
tional but rather such work is an oppor- 
tunity to stimulate the interest of the stu- 
dent in writing clearly, accurately, and 
creatively. 

For teachers of writing, “Overruling 
Grammatical Dont’s” in the June Mercury 
should produce heretical thoughts. In this, 
Miss Lillian Merwin makes the point that 
most of the so-called “rules” of grammar 
originated in the personal taste of a few 
individuals during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Does this not amount to 
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being dictated to? A grammatical rule, ac- 
cording to Miss Merwin, is only a general 
guide for effective speech and writing. If it 
serves this end, says she, follow it. If it only 
interferes with the effectiveness of the lan- 
guage, making the reader or hearer more 
conscious of the physical correctness than of 
the meaning, ignore it. Split infinitives, 
prepositions at the end of the sentence, 
and the use of “‘whose”’ for an inanimate ob- 
ject may often contribute to, rather than 
detract from, effective writing. Miss Mer- 
win gives examples to prove it. 


THE ENTIRE PROBLEM OF “MARK- 
ing and Grading English Compositions’’ is 
surveyed by Mary Alice Lambert in the 
Illinois English Bulletin. The article con- 
tains nothing new for old hands at correct- 
ing papers. Nevertheless, it should have con- 
siderable value for them as well as for the 
new and inexperienced teacher because of 
the bird’s-eye view it presents of the whole 
range of problems presented to the grader of 
compositions. Its use might well be that of a 
helpful little manual to the new English 
teacher and of a “‘refresher’’ for older ones. 
A sizable bibliography is appended. 


“CROSSED WIRES IN COMMUNICA- 
tions,” in the Clearing House, attacks an- 
other problem of the English teacher—com- 
munication—the transmission and reception 
of meaning by pupils, and their effect upon 
learning. Written by Margaret Connelly, 
teacher of English in the Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, it summarizes the 
results of recent general faculty meetings 
held at that school. Possibly the greatest 
significance of this article is the fact that 
it reports that the faculties of the various 
departments actually got together to con- 
sider together the problems of teaching read- 
ing, writing, listening, and speaking. In 
these discussions the age-old question 
emerges again and again: ‘‘What is the rela- 
tion of English to general education?”’ Most 
students do not go beyond high school. 
Should the emphasis be placed upon content 


or upon mechanics? Should we give them, 
through much general reading and discus- 
sion, a wide scope of information? Or would 
it be better to concentrate upon a more 
meticulous and constant drill of all that we 
lump together as “grammar’’? As Miss 
Connelly puts it, in untangling the twisted 
wires of communication “‘our greatest prob- 
lem is the proper selection of what shall be 
taught from among the interminable rami- 
fications of the subject, our greatest need is 
for a chance to intensify and thus to 
strengthen the processes that lead to a more 
creditable achievement in school.” 


THOUGHTFUL DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
issues and experiments in general education 
will form the content of a new quarterly to 
appear this fall, the Journal of General Edu- 
cation, published by the University of Iowa, 
Earl James McGrath, editor. The new 
magazine is intended to serve the instruc- 
tors and administrators in secondary 
schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
professional schools, and the liberal arts col- 
leges. If successful, it may well help to pro- 
vide that interlevel understanding of each 
other’s problems which is so necessary if 
continuity in education is to be achieved. 


MANY SCHOOLS HAVE USED THE 
instructive films produced and distributed 
by the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Their new 
catalogue lists numerous new titles, among 
which the most notable are the scenes from 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and Macbeth. 
These are produced, it is said, as an experi- 
ment to discover whether there was a de- 
mand for Shakespeare on film. Hardy Finch 
reports that these two films are excellent. 


THE GENERAL THEME FOR AMERI- 
can Education Week, November 10-16, is 
“Education for the Atomic Age.” Daily 
topics are: “Practicing Brotherhood,” 
“Building World Security,” “Facing New 
Tasks,” “Developing Better Communities,” 
“Strengthening Home Life,” “Investing in 
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Education,” and ‘Promoting Health and 
Safety.” 


“ETYMOLOGY, ANGLO-SAXON AND 
Noah Webster,” by Charlton Laird, in the 
February issue of American Speech shows 
Webster’s knowledge of Anglo-Saxon to 
have been slight and his etymology often 
guesswork. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION MA- 
terials appearing recently include: 

Building Together: A Selected Reading 
List, prepared by the American Library As- 
sociation for Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., 155 East Fourth Street, New 
York 17 (15 cents). 

A list of the “Publications on Intercul- 
tural Education,” for sale by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19. The Bureau stocks almost 
everything. 

“Social Acceptance within Interracial 
School Groups,” in the Educational Re- 
search Bulletin (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University) for April. 
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STUDENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
problems will wish to see: 

Two 25-cent pamphlets published by the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
22: “What Are We Doing with Japan?” 
and ‘The A B C’s of Modern Japan.” 

Current issues of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, published twice a month 
by the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 1126 
East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago 37. Single 
copies, $0.10; six months, $1.00. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES WHICH THE CON- 
gress must decide are discussed in: 

For a Stronger Congress and Should the 
Government Support Science? two 10-cent 
pamphlets of the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Unfinished Business in American Educa- 
tion, an attractive statistical pamphlet is- 
sued by the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., in support of federal appropria- 
tions to equalize educational opportunity. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


given the following Sunday. 


San Pepro (CaA.IF.) SCHOOL 


In order to acquire accuracy and speed in recognizing the parts of speech, we select 
a word and see in how many ways it can be used. The word like, for instance, may be 
used as a verb, an adjective, a noun, an adverb, and a preposition. The word second 
may be a noun, an adjective, a verb, and an adverb. The students use the dictionary 
freely, and the parts of speech take on a new significance. 

It happened while we were making this study that in the section of “Believe It or 
Not” of a Sunday paper, the word down was given. It stated that the word could be 
used as six different parts of speech. Many students saw it and brought it to school. 
They worked it out, and were very much pleased to compare their answers with that 


Mrs. Juanita I. PiGGoTt 


Books 


1917-1946 


In 1917 Reorganization of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools, a committee report made 
under the guidance of James F. Hosic, 
challenged the high-school teachers of the 
United States to discard the outmoded cur- 
riculum and to adopt a less academic atti- 
tude. Many bulletins have appeared since 
then, but in 1946 The Emerging Curriculum 
in English in the Secondary School' presents 
a somewhat similar challenge, twenty-nine 
years later—after the ending of two world 
wars; after periods of educational effort, 
lethargy, renewed effort, and much active 
experimentation. 

Throughout the twenty-five articles that 
comprise the bulletin dealing with all 
phases of the English curriculum and activi- 
ties at junior-senior level, there exists recog- 
nition of the difficulties not only of educat- 
ing pupils “beyond the cultural level which 
most people in the past have been privileged 
to attain” but also of educating them “‘in a 
society which is not certain of its cultural 
values.” In spite of this incertitude, ex- 
pressed again and again, and in spite of the 
geographical distribution of these writers, 
there exists in these twenty-five articles 
agreement both as to what training is of 
dominant importance and what attitudes 
and what techniques should be developed. 
Briefly summarized, here are six ideas, re- 
peated often, that show the writers’ ex- 
pressed or implied awareness of the neces- 
sity for developing 

1. The art of communication, particu- 
larly in speech, and recognition of the fact 
that, though both effectiveness and correct- 
ness are desirable, effective speech is more 
important than correct speech, and that 
“the present preoccupation with grammati- 


" Bulletin of the National Association of Sunday 
School Principals, Vol. XXX, No. 136 (February, 


1946). 
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cal niceties should be replaced with a new 
content which is more meaningful to the 
student and which deals positively with 
language study.” 

2. Freedom in participating in democrat- 
ic teacher-pupil planning of work around 
centers of interest—interest far broader and 
more vital to the individual and to society 
than was dreamed of in 1917. 

3. Logical thinking expressed through 
language dictated by reason, not emotion, 
and grasp of ‘‘the emotional connotation of 
words, sensing variations in meanings, and 
attaining precision of expression to the end 
that there may be better understanding 
among individuals and among social, na- 
tional, and racial groups.” 

4. Skills in speaking, reading, writing, 
and listening and much practice in usage 
based upon oral training in functional gram- 
mar. 

5. Reading of literature, at some level, 
for academic and nonacademic students, 
both for the sheer fun of it and for the in- 
sight gained into values and meanings of 
life as portrayed by artists. 

6. A less narrow departmental attitude, 
but correlation of subject matters only after 
mature consideration and only in those 
situations in which the unique province of 
English is not sacrificed too seriously. 

This bulletin, surprisingly wide in scope, 
contains much wisdom temperately ex- 
pressed and fortunately free from empty 
phrases. Its articles are marked by simplic- 
ity, seriousness, and conviction, but in this 
age of shifting values the conviction is not 
dogmatically expressed. The dominant note 
throughout is one of uneasy awareness that 
youth in the United States must have a 
type of training which promises to produce 
adults more socially conscious, more intelli- 
gent and effective in thought and speech 
than are the befuddled adults confronted 
today by world power in an atomic age. 
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We today are a frightened people, but for 
teachers of English these articles, signed by 
familiar names, are friendly and, in a way, 
reassuring. Brain, they seem to say, can 
dominate even in the present situation if 
men of good will, acquainted with the prob- 
lems of our nation and of our world, can be 
so trained that they can think, unblinded 
by emotion, and can communicate those 
thoughts. 

There is also a pleasant continuity repre- 
sented in this bulletin. Types and materials 
of instruction have changed; centers of in- 
terest have broadened to include the world; 
motion pictures, radio, theater, and news- 
papers have entered our classroom; con- 
temporary literature jostles not a Shake- 
speare play but ‘‘dramas of social discon- 
tent’; and vocabulary study has grown 
mightily in stature. Yet in Reorganization of 
English in the Secondary Schools of 1917 
were the seeds of this later bulletin. 


Lucia B. MIRRIELEES 


THE HERITAGE OF BRITISH 
LITERATURE 


The sixth volume of the series of an- 
thologies edited by E. A. Cross is entitled 
Heritage of British Literature This volume, 
of which Helen Fern Daringer is co-editor 
and Maud and Miska Petersham illustra- 
tors, lives up to the standards set by the pre- 
vious books. 

Anthologies are the most difficult of all 
books to appraise, since each volume is not a 
book but a complete library; and yet an- 
thologies have ‘‘a certain use in the world no 
doubt,” although this teacher finds it impos- 
sible to stay by her own selections for two 
successive years. 

What is this “‘certain use” which Heritage 
of British Literature can serve? First of all, it 
is an excellent reference book in two main 
sections. The first part contains collections 


*E. A. Cross and Helen Fern Daringer, The 
Heritage of British Literature. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.60. 
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of short stories, essays, and poetry, cuttings 
from ten novels, and a drama group, includ- 
ing four modern plays and The Tragedy of 
Macbeth. The second portion of the book 
presents a brief survey of English literature 
under five headings: ‘The Beginnings,” 
“Middle English Literature,” “British Ren- 
aissance,”’ “‘Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies,” and “The Reading of Our Time.” 
The Prologue to the volume, one of its most 
valuable and interesting features, contains 
Prime Minister Churchill’s address to the 
House of Commons and the people on July 
4, 1940; the Atlantic Charter; the Four 
Freedoms; and a poem by E. J. Pratt en- 
titled ‘Dunkirk.’ 

The materials included in each section 
are both selective and diversified. The short 
stories range from Galsworthy’s Quality and 
Katherine Mansfield’s The Garden Party to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Selections from 
David Copperfield and Lorna Doone are al- 
ways usable, but the inclusion of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and Inheritance departs from 
the pattern of many anthologies. In the 
essay section one is disappointed at not 
finding Galsworthy’s charming study of the 
urbanite in The Japanese Quince and, per- 
haps, a selection or two from Mrs. Miniver. 
However, every teacher would include just 
one more favorite and we must, therefore, be 
content with Professor Cross’s selections, 
which are typical, varied, and representa- 
tive, if perhaps a bit too much on the heavy 
side to suit every situation. The poetry, 
which ranges from Scott to Masefield and 
Siegfried Sassoon, is also representative, 
varied, and well balanced. There are tales 
like “‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,” “Span- 
ish Waters,” and “The Moon Is Up,” as 
well as such lyrics as “She Walks in Beauty” 
and “‘Loveliest of Trees.” Certainly there 
could have been space for Alfred Noyes’ “In 
the Cool of the Evening” and for more 
Browning—for “Memorabilia,” for some 
stanzas from Rabbi Ben Ezra, and for those 
rare lines that preface ‘““‘The Two Poets of 
Croisic,” 
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Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May morn 

Blue ran the flash across 
Violets were born. 

The drama section offers variety, and few 
teachers will object to the choice of Macbeth 
as the most suitable of the Shakespeare 
tragedies. 

The survey of English literature is not too 
satisfactory because limitations of space 
have made for little more than a glossary 
reference. Since this section presents addi- 
tional illustrative material arranged in 
chronological order, there is some question 
as to the value of the two types of arrange- 
ments in the same book. Perhaps the selec- 
tion of materials, as well as the traditional 
treatment of the survey of English literature 
section, is guided by a statement in the 
preface to each of the books of the series: 
“Because reading is a tool and not an end in 
itself, we have carefully chosen selections 
which are of the highest literary merit, but 
which are related to other secondary school 
subjects and to the art of living in today’s 
world.” Exception could be made to this 
from several angles, but one must question 
the limitation which the statement that 


reading “‘is a tool and not an end in itself” 
lays upon one of man’s most richly endowed 
and rewarding pursuits. 

From an editorial standpoint the mar- 
ginal reference material in Macbeth is, per- 
haps, most distinctive. Many of the notes 
printed at the bottom of pages are also ex- 
tremely helpful. Although almost all the 
pages present a pleasing appearance, a vari- 
ety of type in some cases would have in- 
creased the understanding of the student. 
Moreover, the quatrains from The Rubdiydt 
should be indicated as miscellaneous selec- 
tions, lest the student reading them for the 
first time think them consecutive. Equally 
misleading are the single lines quoted from 
Pope under the heading of couplets. 

Perhaps the chief objection to the book is 
the lack of recent material. However, all 
anthologies are used merely as points of de- 
parture, and this one provides the teacher 
and student with a broad foundation of 
English literature that should lead out into a 
variety of rich fields. 

EpNA L. STERLING 


DIRECTOR OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Then and Now. By SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

A brilliant comedy of love and intrigue set in the 
days of Machiavelli and the Borgias. Machiavelli 
was sent to Cesare Borgia to represent the Floren- 
tine republic; there he sought to seduce Aurelia, the 
beautiful wife of one of Borgia’s friends. Maugham 
has used this rich material with his usual astuteness. 


A World To Win. By Upton Srncrarr. Viking. 
$3.00. 

Seventh volume of the “World’s End Series.” 
The opening words, “Lanny Budd kept thinking’ — 
midsummer of 1940—will indicate to readers ac- 
quainted with Lanny just what they may expect. 


Britannia Mews. By MARGERY SnHarp. Little, 
Brown. $2.75. 
A rather pathetic chronicle of three generations 
of an English family, covering nearly a century. A 


girl from a Victorian family ran away with her danc- 
ing master and lived in a slum, the Mews. The story 
records the unfolding of her life and more or less 
the life from which she escaped—to worse or to 
better. 


Road to Calvary. By ALEXEI To.tstoy. Knopf. Pp. 

885. $4.50. 

Small print; 885 pages. A gigantic trilogy. The 
first part, “The Sisters,” describes the Petrograd 
intelligentsia just before and during the first World 
War and the events of 1917; the second part, “1918,” 
the early civil] war; and the last part covers the 
final civil war years. Tolstoy, related to Leo Tol- 
stoy, lived to see this work win the Stalin Prize and 
achieve international reputation. 


Thus Far and No Further. By RUMER GODDEN. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 


By the author of Black Narcissus. Rumer Godden 
spent several months in 1942-43 with her two young 
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daughters and their Swiss-Italian governess in a 
bungalow far up the slopes of a range of the 
Himalayas. In a tiny community, far from a war- 
torn world, she lived a life “unique in beauty, hu- 
mor, and joy.” Here is the charmingly written story 
of an experience all too rare. 


New Directions. 9. Edited by CLara SEYMouR St. 
Joun. New Directions. 


Stories, poems, and essays by forty authors, 
many of them advance-guard writers here and 
abroad. Includes a lengthy analysis by James T. 
Farrell of the commercialization of American pub- 
lishing. 


Americans: A Book of Lives. By HERMANN HAGE- 
DORN. John Day. $4.00. 


Stories of great Americans beginning with Mark 
Twain, 1835-1910, closing with Wendell Willkie, 
1892-1944. They are so linked together as to form an 
almost continuous story and history of the past cen- 
tury. These seventeen men and women were chosen 
by a poll taken by the East and West Association. 
Originally intended for publication abroad only. 


Here’s O'Hara. By JouN O'Hara. Duell, Sloan. Pp. 
440. $3.00. 
Three novels—Butterfield 8, Hope of Heaven, and 
Pal Joey—twenty short stories, and a characteristic 
Introduction. 


A Pocketful of Pebbles. By JAN STRUTHER. Harcourt. 
Pp. 428. $3.50. 
A selection of prose and poetry: part written 
while the author sought refuge in America during 
the war, part previously published in England. 


Drums under the Windows. By SEAN O’CASEyY. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 430. $4.50. 


This third volume of the author’s autobiographi- 
cal series presents memories of his mature years and 
carries him to the first World War. He gives us a 
brilliant record of the background which helped form 
his character. Good print, very readable, and not too 
long. 


The Adventures of Wesley Jackson. By WILLIAM 
SAROYAN. Harcourt. Pp. 285. $2.75. 


“My name is Wesley Jackson, I’m nineteen years 
old and my favorite song is Valencia.’’ There are 
many other characters, but largely the story is con- 
cerned with Wesley’s (Saroyan’s?) war experiences 
at home and abroad. Tragic, humorous, ugly—not 
Saroyan at his best. 


Singing Waters. By ANN BRIDGE. Macmillan. Pp. 
343. $2.50. 


Gloire Thurston, rich, bored American widow 
seeking adventure in travel, chanced to meet Nils 
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Larsen, who at once sensed her unhappiness. At his 
suggestion she went to Albania, where she searched 
for and found a different way of life. Almost good. 


The Reasonable Shores. By G. B. STERN. Macmillan. 
Pp. 287. $2.75. 


When Mrs. Morgan ran away with an artist, 
Jessamy, the fifteen-year-old daughter, was per- 
suaded by Uncle Lionel to leave school and attempt 
to manage the home. The embittered father did little 
to help, and Uncle Lionel came to live with them— 
all very convenient for Uncle Lionel, who was a 
most interesting character. Jessamy grew up and 
became less vulnerable. 


On This Star. By VIRGINIA SORENSEN. Reynal. 
$2.75. 


The Mormon country and the people of that faith 
form the background for this story. Two half- 
brothers, sons of different mothers and opposites in 
character and ambitions, love the same girl. The girl 
was irresistibly drawn away from the simplicity and 
values of her heritage. Good. 


For One Sweet Grape. By Kate O’Brien. Double- 
day. Pp. 340. $2.75. 


“For one sweet grape, who will the vine destroy?” 
A love story whose chief characters are Philip IT; his 
minister of state, Antonio Perez; and Ana, a woman 
of great beauty and courage whom both loved. A 
dramatic story of intrigue and romance. 


A Moth of Time. By NOLAN MILLER. Harper. Pp. 
369. $2.75. 


The boyhood and adolescence of Paul Miller is 
portrayed with sympathy and keen insight. Paul was 
not fortunate in his parentage. His mother was a 
selfish creature, and his father, a fairly prosperous 
businessman, deserted his family. Paul’s battle with 
life began early but had its compensations. 


Blue River. By MARY Frances Doner. Doubleday. 
Pp. 274. $2.50. 


The background of this story is an industrial 
boom in the Great Lakes region. Steve Crane dreams 
of a faster, better motorcar than has yet been pro- 
duced. Interwoven with the story of his inventions, 
his genius, and his success is his love for his wife and 
the selfishness of a scheming sister. 


Bernard Clare. By JAMES T. FARRELL. Vanguard. 

Pp. 367. $2.75. 

Farrell’s many novels have had Chicago for a 
background. Bernard Clare, whose ambition was to 
become a writer, leaves Chicago and seeks fame in 
New York. This is the story of his struggles. Fame 
he has not yet won, but he refuses to admit defeat. 
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A Negro’s Faith in America. By SPENCER LOGAN. 
Macmillan. Pp. 88. $1.75. 


A successful Negro businessman insists that eco- 
nomic opportunity, rather than social equality, is 
the chief desire of the majority of colored people, and 
that it should be the first objective of all reformers 
working for interracial amity. He admits that a light 
complexion, indicating a larger admixture of Cauca- 
sion blood, was at one time a social advantage among 
Negroes, but says that this prejudice is passing. He 
thinks the southern Negro leaders wiser than those 
in the North. There is in the book enough resent- 
ment of discrimination to show the author’s hon- 
esty. 


Who Knocks? Twenty Master pieces of the Spectral for 
the Connoisseur. Edited by AuGust DERLETH. 
Rinehart. Pp. 391. $2.50. 


Foreword: “Having its inception as it does in 
man’s fear of the unknown and his curiosity about 
death and what comes after, the ghost story is one of 
the oldest kinds of tales known to mankind.” 
Twenty tales, representative of well-known authors, 
guaranteed to chill and thrill. 


All the King’s Men. By ROBERT PENN WARREN. 
Harcourt. Pp. 464. $3.00. 


By the author of Night Rider, At Heaven's Gate, 
and many poems. A novel of political intrigue and 
human nature as illustrated by the ruthless man-of- 
the-people type thirsting for power. Three men and a 
woman are involved. Southern aristocrats are not 
lacking. 


The Portable Faulkner. Selected and edited by 
MALcoLm CowLey. Viking. Pp. 756. $2.00. 


Selections from four volumes of stories and com- 
plete episodes from five novels. 


The Portable Woollcott. Selected by JosEPpH HEN- 
NESSEY. Viking. Pp. 735. $2.00. 


While Rome Burns and Long, Long Ago com- 
plete; twenty-five selected sketches and letters. 


Hawthorne's Short Stories. Edited by NEWTON 
ARVIN. Knopf. Pp. 422. $3.00. 


Twenty-nine short stories, both familiar and 
little known. An excellent three-page Introduction 
by the editor. 


The Great White Hills of New Hampshire. By 
ERNEST PooLe. Doubleday. $3.00. 


“The Place—People—Customs—Traditions— 
Folklore.” Illustrated. The Pulitzer Prize winner has 
lived for thirty-five years in his White Mountain 
home. One of his anecdotes worth considering, al- 
though it does not lighten the load of the teacher, is 
that of the schoolmaster who said, “If you try any 
funny business, I’ll whale the lot of you, and if that 


don’t help I’ll follow you home and lick the folks 
that trained you.” 


The Playwright as Thinker: A Study of Drama in 
Modern Times. By Eric BENTLEY. Reynal. Pp. 
382. $3.00. 


Mr. Bentley disapproves of Broadway and Hol- 
lywood. He believes we should look to the theater 
for moral and aesthetic values. He evaluates the 
best of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century dram- 
atists, including Shaw, Ibsen, Wagner, Wilde, 
Pirandello, and others. Foreword and notes. 


The Fever Bark Tree: The Pageant of Quinine. By 
M. L. Duran-Reynats. Doubleday. Pp. 275. 
$2.75. 


A fascinating study of the history of quinine. 
Alexander the Great died of malaria in 336 B.c. 
Had quinine saved his life, the course of history 
might have been changed. First discovered in the 
Andes, its cultivation has extended to other coun- 
tries, particularly to Guatemala, India, and Java. 


Restless India. By LAWRENCE K. RosINceR. Holt. 
Pp. 113. $2.00. 


A “Headline Series” book. Its purpose is to give 
an accurate and factual account of the forces at 
work in India today. The author has had several 
years’ experience in India and is well qualified to 
write on its affairs. 


Alexander of Macedon: The Journey to World’s End. 
By Harotp Lams. Doubleday. Pp. 402. $3.50. 


By the author of March of the Barbarians, 
Genghis-Khan, etc. Lamb presents his demigod—the 
Macedonian prince who before he was thirty tried 
to form a federation of world states—as hero, con- 
queror, aesthete, scholar, and very human and real 
person. 


Psychology for the Millions. By A. P. SPERLING. 
Frederick Fell. Pp. 397. $3.00. 


Illustrations from all walks of life. “What makes 
them tick”: John L. Lewis, Petrillo, Dubinsky, 
Stalin, Walter Winchell, Charlie Chaplin, Jimmie 
Durante, and John Barrymore. Fear, anxieties, pho- 
bias—why are they? What causes and how shall we 
treat neuroses? The use of nontechnical language 
makes the explanation of laboratory methods easily 
understood by the casual reader. 


The Mahatma and the World. By KRISHMALAL 
SCHRIDHARANTI. Duell, Sloan. Pp. 247. $3.50. 


By the author of My India, My America. A re- 
markable study of Gandhi’s life and the part he has 
played in India. “Without understanding Mahat- 
ma,” says the author, “one cannot understand 
India.” No man since Buddha has won the hearts of 
the Indians so completely and symbolized their 
ethos so poignantly. 
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Conditions of Civilized Living. By Ropert ULICH. 

Dutton. Pp. 251. $3.75. 

In his Introduction the author says, “This book 
represents a bold attempt to answer the question as 
to the conditions under which civilization is pos- 
sible.” He traces the pattern of civilization back 
through the history of mankind. “How,” he asks, 
“can man turn modern civilization away from its 
course of self-destruction to ideals and purposes of 
progress?” A frank and simple call to all men to 
meet responsibilities. 

Germany in Defeat. By Percy KNAvuTH. Knopf. 

Pp. 233. $2.75. 

As bureau chief of the Paris office of Time, Mr. 
Knauth went to Germany in early 1945. He made an 
intensive study of the present life in Germany and 
writes a remorseless description of defeated Ger- 
many. It should be widely read. 


Geoffrey Chaucer of England. By MARCHETTE CHUTE. 

Dutton. Pp. 347. $3.75. 

Miss Chute writes delightfully a very entertain- 
ing biography of Chaucer, with a background of 
fourteenth-century English life. She analyzes and 
interprets several of his works, including Canter- 
bury Tales. Pleasant reading. Foreword: “A really 
good writer is always a modern writer, whatever his 
century.” 


Oscar Wilde: His Life and Wit. By HESKETH PEAR- 
son. Harper. Pp. 345. $3.75. 

In a fine Prologue the author says he mentioned 
his plan to write a life of Wilde to Bernard Shaw and 
Shaw said, “Don’t do it.” “I answered Shaw’s objec- 
tions by saying that my intention was to take Wilde 
out of the fog of pathology into the light of comedy, 
to restore the true perspective of his career, to revive 
the conversationalist not the convict.” 


The Land of the English People. By ALICIA STREET. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 

* “Portraits of the Nations” series. Maps and 

photographs. History and legends of the charm of 

the countryside and the nation’s people. The past, 

present, and future are treated skilfully. 


Farms and Farmers: The Story of American Agri- 
culture. By W1Ltt1AM H. Crark. Page. $3.75. 

A story of the development of farming in Ameri- 
ca. Contents: “Savage America,” ‘The Colonial 
Period,” “The Great Expansion,” “Agriculture 
Comes of Age,” “Today and Tomorrow.” The final 
chapters deal with “Government Response,” ‘The 
Methods of the United States Department of 
Agriculture,” “Conservation and Regimentation,” 
“Trrigation,” “Regional Development,” “Chemis- 
try and Soilless Production.” Interesting and infor- 
mative. Illustrated. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Process of Persuasion. By CLyDE R. MILLER. 
Crown. Pp. 234. $2.00. 
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The author is thinking chiefly of mass persuasion 
on social issues and of sales appeals, although he 
shows these operating on individuals. We are moved 
—and may move others—by appeals to instinctive 
feelings and to conditioned reflexes (fixed ideas or 
attitudes). The conditioned reflexes can be recondi- 
tioned through repetition of statements or through 
changes in circumstances. The chapters, perhaps 
necessarily, overlap. Some very effective illustrative 
incidents. 


Conquest, Book I. By GeorcE W. Norve.t and 
CaroL Hovious. Heath. Pp. 597. $2.00. 


Part I is a 470-page anthology of literature, all 
of which the authors say is approved both by critical 
adults and by children (supposedly in the seventh 
grade). This material is topically grouped and ranges 
from Gues‘ and Phoebe Cary and T. A. Daly to 
Lady Gregory, Irving, and Swift. Part II (ninety 
pages) presents units in motion pictures, the radio, 
the library, reading, choral reading, and newspaper 
reading. Likely to prove popular. 


Common Sense English I. By JoserpuH C. BLUMEN- 
THAL. Harcourt. Pp. 225. $0.80. 


An expendable usage workbook, apparently in- 
tended for ninth grade, employing only the neces- 
sary grammar concepts. It addresses the pupil in his 
own informal language and uses such terms as 
“namer” for subject and “teller” for predicate— 
these concepts at least partly developed by induc- 
tion. A bold experiment, successfully used by the 
author’s colleagues. 


Within the Americas. By ELIZABETH COLLETTE, TOM 
Peete Cross, and Etmer C. STaurrer. Ginn. 
Pp. 539. $2.32. 

Book I of a series entitled “The World in Litera- 
ture,”’ probably to replace the much-used ‘“Adven- 
tures” books It begins with patriotic poetry but 
ranges far over the American continents, in w ich it 
includes Treasure Island. Many fresh items, some of 
them interesting biographical backgrounds of litera- 
ture. Lavishly illustrated, several plates in full color. 


The Short-Story Reader. Edited by Ropney A. 
Kripa... Odyssey Press. Pp. 460. $1.40. 


This latest of the Odyssey Press “special” an- 
thologies presents in Part I fourteen stories each 
preceded by advice about what to look for in such 
reading. Part II consists of sixteen good stories and 
four short shorts. 


The Pocket History of the War. Edited by Henry 
STEELE ComMMAGER. Pocket Books. Pp. 574. 
$0.25. 

A compilation from heterogeneous sources, with 
considerable condensation and with little re-writing. 

Sources appear only in a table at the back. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Supplementary High School English Books 


HUMOR OF AMERICA Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


and LEON MONES 


Built around the significant and ever appealing theme of humor, this collection of 
humorous stories, poems, plays, cartoons, and anecdotes presents a wide variety of 
moods, types, authors, and periods. $1.60 


THE MYSTERY AND 
THE DETECTIVE Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This collection of “riddle” stories provides exceptionally effective drillin reading for 
understanding. The stories require on the part of the student close attention to 
clues. $1.36 


NEW NARRATIVES 


ENLARGED EDITION Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This anthology has proved extremely valuable with pupils who have reading diffi- 
culties, due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of themes dealt with, and the 
great simplicity of style. $1.36 


THICKER THAN WATER edited by w. ROBERT WUNSCH 


and EDNA ALBERS 


Each of the stories in this collection deals with a problem in family living in which 
an adolescent is involved, and provides interesting and realistic material for class dis- 
cussion of everyday home life. $1.40 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


Based upon frequently occurring experiences of school and college life, these ex- 
pertly written narratives win the pupil’s interest by touching upon many of his own 
problems. $1.40 


THE SPORTING GESTURE Edited by THOMAS L. STIX 


and FRANK A. SMERLING 


The stories in this collection are enacted against a background ef sports, such a foot- 
ball, tennis, and yachting, and all effectively dramatize the spirit of fair play. Stu- 
dent’s edition, $1.20. 


RECENT SHORT STORIES 


Edited by MARGARET PENDLETON 
and DAVID SCHERMERHORN WILKINS 
Here is a nicely balanced collection of distinguished short stories by such famous 


authors as Willa Cather, Lincoln Colcord, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Susan Glaspell, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Katherine Mansfield, and Wilbur Daniel Steele. $1.44 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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First Book Essentials in English — - oratory Metho 


[He FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


ya fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glitcering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


For Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 
use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 

For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 


For High School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 
search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 
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Practice with a purpose . 
Workbooks that are texts in themselves ae 


English in Action 
Practice Books 


BY J. C. TRESSLER 


These practice books for grades seven to twelve fur- 
nish stimulating exercises which supply a maximum of 
self-checking, self-improving, habit forming practice. 
Exercises are based on children’s interests at each grade 


broad, carefully planned, functional language experi- 
ence of the English in Action series, the Practice Books are 
so thorough and basic in their emphasis that they may 
be used with any language series or serve as textbooks in 
themselves. Language skills are grouped most conven- 
iently for intensive study and easy reference, and provi- 
sion is made for special concentration to meet individ- 
ual needs. 

English in Action Practice Books cut down tiresome 
clerical work by minimizing the time spent in checking 
written assignments and tests. They save time for the 
student, too, by arranging material so that a minimum 


of writing is required. 


Complete with progress charts, mastery tests, and a 
final examination. Answer Books available. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


level and include rich, factual content. 
While the activities parallel and supplement the 


